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THE LAST DAY 


GAY BOUQUET of “‘lassie pinks” 
And a wilted apple stand 
Upon my desk, placed there just now 
By Bill’s small, grass-stained hand. 
He waits before me. and through his grin 
I am secretly aware 
That the offering, brought for me alone, 
Is his tangible, childish prayer. 


























For this ts the hour for which we've totled— 
Our school term’s last great day, 

When joyousness pulses into a sob 

In the heart—tt ts life’s own way. 
Unconsciously Bill, in his proffered gift, 

Has uttered his urgent plea 

That when the reports are all made known, 
His judge may generous be. 


In our dear, familiar room, 

Time weaves a picture for my eyes 

Upon his timeless loom. 

And it mirrors a thought in my inner heart— 
A thought that has turned to a prayer— 

““O, Teacher in the skies,”’ I ask, 

‘““How does MY record stand—up there?”’ 


\ As the joyous notes of laughter rise 


MAE TRALLER 
EVERTON, MO. 
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Missouri State Teachers 
Colleges 


A DISTINGUISHED GROUP 
OF INSTITUTIONS 


One earns ten semester hours’ credit during 


the Summer Session. 


Each College fully accredited by the American Associa: | 
tion of Teachers Colleges and by the North Central | 


Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


The dates for the openings of the Summer Terms are as | 


follows: 
WARRENSBURG ................. May 29 
8 gE S| re May 29 
CAPE GIRARDEAU .............. May 29 
I ik iu we be wseeswawn 4 May 31 
oy oF) June 5 


For detailed information write: 


PRESIDENT GeorGE W. Diemer, Warrensburg 
PRESIDENT WALTER H. Ry LE, Kirksville 
PRESIDENT W. W. Parker, Cape Girardeau 
PRESIDENT UEL W. LAMKIN, Maryville 
PRESIDENT Roy ELLIs, Springfield 
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A welcome never equalled 
in our publishing history 
has been given by the nation’s schools to 
© GATES ° 


HUBER—PEARDON The NEW 
WORK-PLAY BOOKS 


THE ENRICHMENTS TO READING 
METHOD are being saluted by an intelli- 
gent school public. Educational leaders 
are proclaiming as landmarks in reading 


THE SINGULAR BEAUTY of these new 
books is causing a wave of delight over 
the land. Children and adults alike are 


charmed by the soft, full colors, the infor- 
mality of design, and the life-like action 
of the illustrations. 


progress such features as the step-by-step 
development of reading techniques; and 
the provisions for pre-reading and read- 


ing readiness periods of learning. 


THIS VIGOROUS RESPONSE, moreover, has been a material one, as is proved by 
the flood of immediate sales and adoptions; by the spontaneous acclaim from reading 
experts; and by the host of eager inquiries from teachers, parents, and administrators. 











May we send you further information? 


NEW SPRING BOOKS 


* IN A VARIETY OF FIELDS ° 


PITKIN AND HUGHES: 

SEEING AMERICA 

Book One ® Book Two 
Geography readers for intermediate grades. Splendid 
illustrations. 
NEBLETTE, BREHM, AND PRIEST: 
ELEMENTARY PHOTOGRAPHY 

® Revised Edition ® 
A successful book brought up to date. 

PHILLIPS, COCKEFAIR, AND GRAHAM: 
AGRICULTURE AND FARM LIFE 
An elementary survey course in modern farming. 

THOMPSON: 
MORE SILVER PENNIES 
A charming collection of poems for children of all 
grades. 
NORLING: 
PERSPECTIVE MADE EASY 
A first book in perspective. 
LENNES: 
NEW PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS 


Everyday problems involving the use of mathematics ; 
simple, practical. 


PACKARD, SINNOTT, AND OVERTON: 

THE NATIONS TODAY 
A new physical, 
raphy. Modern, up-to-date, well illustrated. 


PATTERSON, LITTLE, AND BURCH: 
AMERICAN SOCIAL PROBLEMS 

An interesting, wholesome approach to the study of 

our major social problems. 


SPEARS AND LAWSHE: 

HIGH-SCHOOL JOURNALISM 
The “laboratory” approach to the study of journal. 
ism. 


HAUSRATH AND HARMS: 

CONSUMER SCIENCE 
Science from the point of view of the modern buyer 
and user of everyday commodities. 


KERR: 
COMMERCIAL LAW 


Business law, modern in content and approach. 


HUDELSON : 
FARM MANAGEMENT 


The business side of successful farming. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


2459 PRAIRIE AVENUE 


CHICAGO 


industrial, and commercial geog- . 
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.- GOING to see all of America en route 
.- GOING to save a lot of money 
.» GOING by GREYHOUND! 


It’s here! It’s now? It's the greatest, gayest world’s fair of history! 
Uncounted thousands of teachers will go by Greyhound this 
summer . . . because it costs far less—because it reveals the true 
beauty of America en route—because it is a smooth-riding, con- 
genial way to go. On the World's Fair grounds, you will find old 
friends—a huge fleet of sightseeing Greyhound Exposition buses 
—veritable grandstands on wheels. Join this eager, light-hearted 
throng—go early to escape the midseason rush—go Greyhound! 


SEE TWO FAIRS 
FOR ONE FARE! 
A travel bargain: a6,000 
to 8,000-mile circle tour 
of all America, along 
your own choice of scenic 
routes—stopping at NEW 
YORK CITY and SAN 
FRANCISCO—for only ; = 


Bde] 











~ THIS BRINGS BRIGHT, PICTORIAL WORLD'S FAIR BOOKLET 
Just mail this coupon to the Greyhound Travel Bureau, 
Broadway & Delmar Blvd., St. Louis, Mo., for picture 
booklet all about the New York World’s Fair [J], or 
the San Francisco Golden Gate Exposition [J]. (Please 
check which one.) 
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When can a cash loan 


help you to help yourself? 


Many teachers have found that 
it's easier to borrow money than 
to repay it. So before you get a 
loan, ask yourself these ques- 
tions: Will my loan help me to 
pay urgent debts, or protect my 
health, or meet an emergency? 
Will it help me out of my diffi- 
culty, not get me in deeper? 


Borrow without security 


Ifa loan will serve you usefully, 
Household Finance invites you 
to apply for $20 to $300. You 
need no security. You merely 
sign a promissory note. No 
credit inquiries are made of 
friends or relatives. You get the 
money you need promptly, pri- 
vately and without embarrass- 
ment. Repayment of your loan 
can be made in 10 to 20 conven- 
ient monthly installments. Pay- 
ments on the principal may be 
omitted during the summer months, 
if you wish. 


You can make the simple ar- 
rangements for your loan at the 
office nearest you. Or you can 
borrow by mail. The coupon 
below will bring you complete 
information. 


Schools use Household 
booklets 


Household does more than just 
make loans. Household shows 
borrowers how to practice budg- 
eting—how to get more from 
their incomes through money 
management and better buying. 
The booklets developed for this 
work are now used as study and 
reference material in more than 
1,000 schools and colleges. You 
may obtain copies of these help- 
ful booklets at your Household 
Finance branch. Or ask for in- 
formation about the Household 
Finance Library of Consumer 
Education on the margin of the 
coupon below. 










LOCALLY MANAGED 
HOUSEHOLD OFFICES 
IN 3 MISSOURI CITIES 


KANSAS CITY 

2nd FI., Shankman Bldg., 
3119 Troost Ave. 
Valentine 2157 


2nd FL,The Dierks Bldg., 
1006 Grand Ave. 
Harrison 4025 


















ST. LOUIS 

2nd Floor, 705 Olive St., 
Cor. Olive & 7th Sts. 
Central 7321 


4th Fl., Missouri Theatre Bldg. 


634 No. Grand Blvd. 
Jefferson 5300 


ST. JOSEPH 


4th Floor, Tootle Bldg. 
Phone: 6-1565 


Housebold’s monthly rate set by 
the Missouri law is 244% on 
unpaid balances only 














HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION, 


“Doctor of Family Finances” 





FREE sooxcets anno 

APPLICATION BLANK 
Mail this coupon 
whether you wish an im- 
mediate loan or not. You 


tormation 


now, state amount desired. 


Household Finance Corporation 

(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 
Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ““The Special Household 
Finance Loan Plan for School Teachers.” I understand this request 
places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 


= Name 
never know when this in- 
will come in Address 
handy. If loan is wanted . 
City 





Amount I wish to borrow $........ 


sc 


State 


.....Amount of Salary $ 
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Official Organ of the Missouri State Teachers Association 
Send all contributions to the editor. 





THOS. J. WALKER, Editor and Manager; INKS FRANKLIN, Associate Editor 








Vol. XXV 


MAY, 1939 


No. 5 





Published monthly, except June, July and August, at Columbia, Mo., by the Missouri State Teachers 
Association as per Article VI, Section 6 of the Constitution of the M. S. T. A., under the direction of 


the Executive Committee. 





Entered as Second-Class matter, October 29, 1915, at the Postoffice at Columbia, Missouri, under Act of 
March 8, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate provided for in Section 1103, Act of Oct. 8, 1947; 


authorized May 17, 1921. 





Annual membership dues $2.00, $1.00 of which is to cover cost of School and Community. 


tion to non-members, $2.00 a year. 


Subscrip- 








Change of Address—If you have your address changed give old as well as new address. 





GENERAL OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION. Next Meeting, St. Louis, November 15-18, 1939. 


General Officers 

Willard E. Goslin, President, Webster Groves, Super- 
intendent of Schools; Lioyd W. King, Ist V.-Pres., Jeffer- 
son City, State Superintendent of Schools; K. V. Brown, 
2nd V.-Pres., Deepwater, Superintendent of Schools ; 
John E. Van Hoy, 8rd V.-Pres., Sedalia, Teacher, High 
School; Thomas J. Walker, Columbia, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Editor, School and Community; T. E. Vaughan, Co- 
lumbia, Associate Secretary and Business Mgr.; Everett 
Keith, Columbia, Assistant Secretary, Director of Public 
Relations; Inks Franklin, Columbia; Assistant Secretary, 
Associate Editor. 

Executive Committee 

Henry J. Gerling, Chairman, St. Louis, Superintendent 
of Instruction, 1989; Willard E. Goslin, Ex-Officio, Webs- 
ter Groves, Superintendent of Schools; Lloyd W. King, 
Ex-Officio, Jefferson City, State Superintendent _of 
Schools; Naomi Pott, Cape Girardeau, Teacher, High 
School, 1939; Nellie W. Utz, St. Joseph, Teacher, Hum- 
boldt School, 1939; Leslie H. Bell, Lexington, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, 1940; Clarence W. Mackey, Mexico, 
Principal, High School, 1940; Mary C. Ralls, Kansas 
City, Teacher, E. C. White School, 1940; Hugh K. Gra- 
ham, Trenton, County Superintendent of Schools, 1941; 
A. GC. Hailey, Mountain Grove, Superintendent of Schools, 
1941; E. A. Kyser, Belle, Superintendent of Schools, 1941, 

Legislative Committee 

M. B. Vaughn, Chairman, Montgomery City, Superin- 
tendent of Schools; John W. Edie, St. Louis, Principal 
Gratiot School: C. H. Hibbard, Ava, County Superin- 
tendent of Schools; Philip J. Hickey, St. Louis, Secre- 
tary Board of Education; L. B. Hoy, Gideon, Super- 
intendent of Schools; Heber U. Hunt, Sedalia, Super- 
intendent of Schools; George Melcher, Kansas City, 
Superintendent of Schools; E. T. Miller, Hannibal, 
Superintendent of Schools; Roger Smith, Jefferson City, 
County Superintendent of Schools. Advisers: A. G. Capps, 
Columbia, University of Missouri; Lloyd W. King, Jefter- 
son City, State Superintendent of Schools; W. H. Ryle, 
Kirksville, President State Teachers College. 

Committee on Sources of School Revenue 

Roscoe V. Cramer, Chairman, Kansas City, Principal, 
Switzer School; Leonard Jones, St. Joseph, County Super- 
intendent of Schools; Frank P. Tillman, Kirkwood, Super- 
intendent of Schools. Advisers: R. E. Curtis, Columbia, 
University of Missouri; Conrad Hammar, Columbia, 
University of Missouri. 

Cemmittee on Professional Standards and Ethics 

Mrs. Essie Findley, Chairman, County Superintendent 
of Schools, Hartville; Fred L. Cole, Potosi, County 
Superintendent of Schools; H. S. Thompson, Excelsior 
Springs, Superintendent of Schools. 

Committee on Necrology 

Alice Bovard, Kansas City, Teacher, Greenwood School, 
Chairman, 1939; Marion Schott, Kirksville, County Super- 
intendent of Schools, 1939; Cora McDonald, 719 Picher, 
Joplin, Elementary Principal, 1939; Hilda A. Hageman, 
St. Louis, Teacher, Mark Twain School, 1940; Mrs. Harry 
Sanders, Troy, County Superintendent of Schools, 1940; 
Mrs. Anna Siebert, Cape Girardeau, Elementary Teacher, 
1940; H. W. Leech, Odessa, Superintendent of Schools, 
1941; Ralph Marcellus, Rolla, County Superintendent of 
Schools, 1941; R. R. Brock, Liberty, Superintendent of 
Schools, 1941. 


Committee on Teachers Salaries and Term of Office 

James R. Shepherd, Chairman, Kansas City, West 
Junior High School; Maud Woodruff, Trenton, Junior 
College; Edith Gallagher, St. Joseph, Roosevelt Junior 
High School. 

, Committee on Resolutions 

Kirksville District: F. L. Green, Edina, Superintendent 
of Schools, 1940; Warrensburg District: Willard J. Graf 
Marshall, Superintendent of Schools, 1939; Cape Girar. 
deau District: M. C. Cunningham, Desloge, Superintend. 
ent of Schools, 1940; Springfield District: Hoyt Shumate, 
Mansfield, Superintendent of Schools, 1940; Maryville Dis 
trict: H. T. Phillips, Maryville, Teachers College, 1940; 
Rolla District: B. P. Lewis, Rolla, Superintendent of 
Schools, 1939; St. Louis District: Irene Lowe, St. Louis, 
Teacher, Blow School, 1939; Kansas City District: R. V. 
Harman, Kansas City, Teacher, Northeast High School, 
1939; St. Joseph District: Marian Harvey, St. Joseph 
Teacher, Lafayette Sr. High, 1939. Members ex-officiis: 
President Willard E. Goslin, Webster Groves, and State 
Superintendent Lloyd W. King, Jefferson City. 

Reading Circle Board 

Ethel Hook, Chairman, Kirksville, State Teachers Col- 
lege, 1940; Mrs. Sylvia Sutherlin Stanley, Bethany, 
County Superintendent of Schools, 1939; Mable Moberly. 
Sprinefield, State Teachers College, 1941; President Wil- 
lard E. Goslin, Ex-Officio, Webster Groves, Superintend- 
ent of Schools; State Supt. Lloyd W. King, Ex-Offielo, 
Jefferson City. 

Fact-Finding Committee 

A. G. Capps, Chairman, Columbia, University of Mis 
souri; Wade C. Fowler, Jefferson City, Assistant State 
Superintendent of Schools; T. E. Vaughan, Columbia, 
M. S. T. A. Headquarters Staff. 


Retirement Drafting Committee 

Dr. A. G. Capps, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Chairman; Mrs. Merle T. Bradshaw, Canton; Philip J. 
Hickey, Board of Education, St. Louis; Homer T. Phil- 
lips, State Teachers College, Maryville; Minnie Mae Pre 
cott, Reed Junior High School, Springfield; J. A. Robeson, 
Principal, Longfellow School, Kansas City; Heber U. 
Hunt, Superintendent of Sehools, Sedalia; L. G. Wilson, 
Superintendent of Schools, Portageville. Adviser: Hon 
Lloyd W. King, State Superintendent, Jefferson City. 

State Board of Education Committee 

Geo. L. Hawkins, Chairman, St. Louis, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools; Joe E. Herndon, Platte City, Coun 
ty Superintendent of Schools; L. O. Litle, North Kansas 
City, Superintendent of Schools. Adviser: Lloyd W. 
King, Jefferson City, State Superintendent of Schools. 

Committee on Policy and Plans 

R. M. Inbody, Chairman, St. Louis, Roosevelt High 
School, 1939; Chas. A. Lee, St. Louis, Washington Unpi- 
versity, 1939; Pauline A. Humphreys, Warrensburg, Ste# 
Teachers College, 1940; Theo. W. H. Irion, Columbia, 
University of Missouri, 1940; Uel W. Lamkin, Maryville, 
State Teachers College, 1941; H. P. Study, Springfiell, 
Superintendent of Schools, 1941; Mildred Letton, Kanss 
City, Woodland School, 1942; Dessa Manuel, Boliver, 
County Superintendent of Schvols, 1942; Irvin F. 
Flat River, Junior College, 1948; Lloyd W. King, Jeffer 
son City, State Supt. of Schools, 1943. 
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TEACHERS’ 
CREDIT UNIONS 
Help You - - 


to save when you should 
and 
to borrow when you must 
They Provide 
A reasonable return on the money you 
save; a loan service at a rate lower 
than most other sources. 
They Give 
Confidential service 
Convenient service 
Reliable service 
They are easily formed by your own 
group of professional associates. 
They are operated by officers chosen from 
your professional associates. 
They are protected by and operated under 
state supervision. 
Nineteen are operating now as follows: 


Teachers Credit Union, Kansas City 
L. A. Pinkney, Treasurer 
St. Joseph Teachers Credit Union, St. Joseph 
W. D. Bracken, Treasurer 
rine Missouri Teachers Credit Union, Mary- 
Cc) 
L. G. Somerville, Treasurer 
Springfield Teachers Credit Union, Springfield 
O. O. Lahman, Treasurer 
Clay Co. Teachers Credit Union, No. Kansas City 
Amelia Keller, Treasurer 
University Credit Union, Columbia 
R. E. Lucas, Treasurer 
Maplewood School District Credit Union 
Ruth Hughes, Treasurer 
Webster Groves School District Credit Union 
B. J. Leonard, Treasurer 
Northeast Missouri Credit Union, Kirksville 
Paul Selby, Treasurer 
Boone Co. Teachers Credit Union, Columbia 
J. R. Hall, Treasurer 
St. Louis Progressive Colored Teachers Credit 
Union 
G. F. Ruffin, Treasurer 
Cape Girardeau Teachers Credit Union 
Prof. L. H. Strunk, Treasurer 
Butler Co. Teachers Credit Union, Poplar Bluff 
Eugene H. Broyles, Treasurer 
Central Missouri Teachers Credit Union, Warrens- 
jurg 
Dr. Emmett Ellis, Treasurer 
Greene Co. Teachers Credit Union, Springfield 
. Fred Lawson, Treasurer 
a Missouri Teachers Credit Union, Spring- 
ie 
Mabel Moberly, Treasurer 
St. Francois Co. Teachers Credit Union, Flat River 
Vernon S. Estes, Treasurer 
University of Kansas City Credit Union, Kansas 


—. W. Funk, Treasurer 
Cole Co. Teachers Credit Union, Jefferson City 
A. H. Bueker, Treasurer 
Use one of these for saving now. 
Don’t wait till you have to borrow. 
For more information contact 
MISSOURI MUTUAL CREDIT LEAGUE 
2206 Power & Light Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


This ad contributed by 
Missouri State Teachers Association 
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ENGLISH an 
SR ENGLISH BOOKS 
Yar: TEXT - EXERCISES - TESTS 

All at One Low Cost 
Exercises in front and back 
sections) complete Text mat- 
erial in center section. Tests 
furnished with class orders. 
ELEMENTAR Y—‘‘Keys to Good Language”’ 
for Grades 3, 4, 5, 6 (with 9 Achievement Tests) 
List Price.......... ——————————— 40c Each 
JUNIOR HIGH—‘Keys to Good English"’ for 
Grades 7, 8, 9 (with 6 Achievement Tests) 
ST AEST Each 
SENIOR HIGH—‘‘Keys to English Mastery 
for Grades 10 and 11 (with 10 Tests).. 75c Each 


‘USUAL 20% DISCOUNT 





F 


CHILD’S HEALTH 
Combination 
TEXT-ACTIVITY Books 
All Material for complete 

course at one low cost. 

The authors, John A. Thack- 
ston and James F. Thackston, 
are authorities on Health ed- 
ucation. Material contains 
most successful elements 
developed during years of |} 
classroom testing. Each book 
furnishes all TEXT and AC- 
TIVITY material. 


CHILD’S HEALTH-Books 1, 2, 3, 4 for 





Grades 1, 2, 3, 4 List Price............ 40c Each 
CHILD’S HEALTH-Books 5, 6, 7, 8 for 
Grades 5, 6, 7, 8 List Price............ 45c Each 


USUAL 20%, DISCOUNT 





ARITHMETIC DRILL TABLETS 


FOR GRADES 1 through 8 
Economy Drill Tablets give 
all necessary drill material, 
properly selected and present- 
ed to develop perfection in 
basic fundamentals. Drill 
material covers 36 weeks ... 

















gives reviews and tests. Pages 
are perforated for detaching. 


DRILL TABLETS- Books 1 through 8 
for Grades 1 through 8 List Price 15c Each 


USUAL 20% DISCOUNT 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 
AND INSPECTION COPIES 


© THE ECONOMY CO. ® 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
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PRAISE FOR TEACHERS 


IVE a little praise to the teacher 
For she has a job to fill: 
Patience, goodness, knowledge, 
Generosity, character and skill. 


All this and more we ask of her 
She must sing, write and be able to speak 


She must have health we tell her 


And develop a splendid physique. 


She must be willing to sacrifice 
Her own pleasure anytime 

And all this extra work 

Doesn’t bring in an extra dime. 


She must be able to work wonders 
Must always be serene 

And live on a meager salary 

Like a grand and noble queen. 


She must take criticism 

And take it with a smile 

She must have wide knowledge 
Yes, she must be versatile. 


Mighty near perfection 
Is what we ask of her 
Marvelous indeed is the person 
That to all this can answer. 
Helen Kitchell Evans, 
Corder, Missouri. 


THE WORLD OF TOMORROW 


S the windows of our eyes are opened 
A On this vast panorama of the age; 
We are reminded of those, who have 
endured, 
Toiled, sweat, and suffered to set this stage. 


Speed, the immortal idol of all mankind, 

Is depicted in every wall, mural, and helm. 

Created from the fancies of the twentieth 
century mind, 

Speed is the supreme ruler of this vast 
realm. 


News, from the world’s broad field of 
battle, 
Brings unrest and fears as we wait. 
But to God who is the hero in strife 
We pledge faith with him, who knows our 
Fate. 
Fauna Overlay, 
Cowgill, Missouri. 





SCHOOL TEACHING in inland China 
remains a strange phenomenon when compared 
to the American system. Chinese pupils are 
whacked with a bamboo rod if they cease shout- 
ing the text being memorized. . . . Intimate de- 
scriptions of the strange life and customs of the 
Far East, illustrated with 174 photographs, 
make Wincs Over AsI<A as fascinating as a 
newsreel. But no wonder, considering its 
authorship—Lowell Thomas and Rex Barton. 

~—_— 
RAIN, 300,000 tons of it may be carried in a 
single thunder cloud. 

oo 
SYNONYMS for “interpret” given in THE 
WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS 
—“unfolding,” “‘decipher.” . . . Fittingly our 
new science series for junior high schools is 
named INTERPRETING SCIENCE. In three 
books, this new series deciphers the mysteries 
of general science so that it becomes a factor of 
practical importance in everyday life. 

oo 


ONE TENTH OF ONE PER CENT 
of all United States post offices handle a major- 
ity of all pieces of mail. 

St all 
“*ALL TIMES are modern in the time of 
them.” This opening sentence in the final unit 
of AMERICA—OuR Country, entitled ‘The 
Present Age,” is one of the many interpretative 
connective thoughts found throughout the 
BuRNHAM AND JACK histories. In carefully 
balanced units, each covering an important 
period, these attractive texts make American 
history a live subject for young citizens. 

~_ 
ONE TWELFTH of the 25,000,000,000,000 
red blood cells in an adult’s body die natural 
deaths every day. 
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**At Your Service”’ 


A large and valuable part of the service 
which Keystone Trailer & Equipment Com- 
pany offers school officials is intelligent help 
in dealing with ALL phases of the trans- 
portation problem. 


Long experience in this field equips each of 
our 14 representatives to give competent and 
expert advice on matters of operation costs, 
routing, maintenance, hazard removal, driver- 
training—or any of the number of problems 
connected with the transport of children by 
bus. 


Of course, the most important step toward 
the solution of any district’s problem is the 
selection of the RIGHT school bus body. The 
SUPERIOR All-Steel Safety school bus body 
—sold and serviced here by Keystone—is 
known throughout the country as the 
SAFEST body you can buy. Into it is built 


Added heel 


every worthwhile safety factor engineers ca 
devise. It is steel throughout—with a fram 
that is electrically welded and riveted, | 
has safety glass all around; warning flasher 
front and rear; non-slip step; accident-proo 
windows. 


But greater SAFETY is only one of SU- 
PERIOR’S advantages. You get feature 
which provide more COMFORT and whic 
safeguard the HEALTH of children. Yu 
get the benefit of low first cost and greatest 
possible maintenance and operating ECO\. 
OMY. Finally, the SUPERIOR ALL-STEEL 
Safety school bus body gives you a bus d 
the finest APPEARANCE. 


The approach of school-closing time make 
NOW a good time to call on Keystone t 
discuss .your transporta- 


tion needs. Write us to- Manufactured by 


Superior Body Con- 


day and we will be glad pany, Lima, Ohio. 
. . Pioneer builders of 
to send our nearest repre-  4.Ti'“Steel Safety 


sentative. school bus bodies. 


Write today and let us arrange a free demonstration. 
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RIALS /\ 


think would not have been made had 
‘ he been present at the time this ques- 
7E YOUNG tion was brought up. 

The amendment as offered would 
actually have taken ten per cent of 
the school moneys off and gave no as- 


: , surance whatever of how the money 
oward Cummings, Head of the Social P 
H “ "1 : thus deducted would be used, so the 


ineers can Siadies Department of Clayton High issue was not clearly drawn as be- 
h a framgSchool. In this article, Mr. Cum- jy oon aid to schools and aid to de- 
iveted, tim) i i ‘ an . ; 
ng flasher ee, wd tage ws for one of pendent children. There was no 
] y ‘ or ‘4 Ss- . . 
dent-prov is sympathies and training, @xpress- teacher lobby present or involved in 
eg some indignation at the disparity tee tinction! whalaves 
e of SU. of i peorsees gent el aa The Editor, who was on the floor 
; feature a eh Rg Ps - "i 7 aid of the House and took some part in 
ind whiag!? dependent children, the former the discussion, feels that it would be 
ren. Yogstanding now at $19,500,000 and the unjust to cut the appropriation to 
d — latter at $3,250,000, there having been publie schools even for such a laud- 
z= NB; D - . Ait 
added to the latter, $750,000 by agree- ajo purpose as using the money for 


















5 PLTHE old people vote and the chil- 
dren don’t,so . . .’’ is the title 
of an article in this issue by Mr. 


pt nent between the Senate and the taking care of dependent children. 

House Committees. We believe dependent children are in- 
=e male While of course we must agree adequately provided for in the pro- 
ystone wf Tith Mr. Cumming’s general thesis posed appropriation. We _ believe 


that there is too great a disparity, we Missouri should find the money: to 
ctured iy Fregret he has, to our way of thinking, give adequate recognition to this re- 
ima, Obie Funjustly laid the blame at the door  gponsibility, but we do not believe it 


i Sate of the teachers organization and in is demanded that what extra money 
0 doing has seen fit to use the ex- js given to this cause should be taken 
pression ‘‘teacher’s lobby’’ which we out of the school revenue. If and 
had hoped would continue to be the when there is a reasonable plan de- 

7 exclusive property of that metropoli- yised for raising this money, either 
tan paper which delights in using it by added taxation or by a horizontal 
and to which it belongs by virtue of cut in all other appropriations includ- 

" invention. ing the schools, the Teachers Associa- 

Mr. Cumming’s reference to the tion might afford to support such 

vote of 101 to 12 by which the propo- propositions, but such situations have 
sition to take ten per cent off of the never confronted the teachers. 

school moneys was defeated in the The following facts, while not af- 
House and his inference that this de- fecting the ideals of the situation, 

, feat ‘“‘brought the ‘teachers lobby’ have nevertheless entered into the 
dangerously close to a bracketing practical consideration which has 


with old age pressure groups’? we been given it— 
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First, there is no constitutional or 
legal authority for appropriating any 
money as aid to dependent children. 

Second, aid for dependent children 
is scheduled at the present time to re- 
ceive $3,250,000 from State funds for 
the next biennium as compared with 
$1,500,000 for the last biennium. 

Third, at the present time the fed- 
eral government matches the state ap- 
propriation for aid to dependent chil- 
dren by giving one dollar for every 
two dollars given by the State while 
for old age assistance it matches dol- 
lar for dollar. 

Fourth, it is currently believed the 
federal government will change the 
law so that it will match state appro- 
priations for aid to dependent chil- 
dren dollar for dollar in which case 
this activity will have for the next 
biennium in Missouri a total of $4,- 
875,000 whereas it had only $2,250,000 
for the last biennium, 

F. T. A. CHAPTER 
IS ORGANIZED 

N organization known as the Fu- 

ture Teachers of America has 
been recently organized on the cam- 
pus of the Central Missouri State 
Teachers College. In this organiza- 
tion there are many opportunities to 
help professionalize the future teach- 
ers of our State. A profession that 
is going to perpetuate the ideals that 
are necessary for a successful teach- 
er must not neglect to encourage 
young women and young men of on- 
ly the best character and ability to 
enter. 

We cannot ignore the fact that oth- 
er professional groups have recog- 
nized the need for careful selection of 
those individuals entering the profes- 
sion. Yes, the other professions have 
done more than recognize this need. 
They have initiated procedures to 
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meet the situation. The efforts of 
school people in this direction hay 
been too vacillating to secure the 
needed results. 

The organization in addition t 
helping secure worthy _ teacher 
through the process of selection pro. 
motes various activities in order to 
acquaint its members with the latest 
developments in educational devices, 

—LF. 

FINANCIAL 
ACCOUNTING 
A movement deserving of recogni- 

tion and one which should receive 
the enthusiastic support of all school 
people is the increased emphasis with 
respect to proper financial accounting 
in school systems. 

If you will visit a number of high 
schools you will be impressed with 
the relationship existing between the 
efficiency of an educational program 
and the manner in which finances are 
handled. Although financial records 
in and of themselves have no direct 
bearing on the lives of children, in- 
directly they determine to no small 
degree the quality of instruction with 
which they shall be provided. The 
careful accounting of monies not only 
reflects itself in the improved pro- 
gram but also gives to teachers and 
members of boards of education the 
protection they need and to patrons 
the information to which they are en- 
titled. 

Many schools need a reformation 
in financial accounting procedure. 
Various agencies, including the State 
Department of Education, are now 
making a frontal attack on the prob- 
lem. Professional groups everywhere 
should cooperate until the goal of ac- 
curately accounting for every penny 
in every school district is attained. 


—EK. 
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Home Room Interest in Marshall High School 


By 
Edith Hilburn, Librarian 


N the advance movement of education 

new phases or emphases are constantly 

occurring. The present trend, voiced by 
the Cleveland convention, seems to be the 
co-ordination or integration of the entire 
program so that the child may be given a 
living connection with his community and 
the larger world. 

The plan of the home room session can be 
fitted into this program to almost any de- 
gree that is wished, and Marshall High 
School is attempting to do this. The 
example cited here is not a new plan, but 
itseems a profitable one for a large home 
rom. It is a project in international 
friendship, fostered by correspondence of 
the pupils with friends abroad. 

Some of the letters received from which 
quotations are given tell us many things; 
that the young people of the world are 
naturally friendly and respond to kindly 
expression, that their interests are much 
the same even in different environments. 

A fifteen year old boy in Holland writes: 
“T for myself do feel much for basketball. 
We also have many other kinds of sport 
and athletics. T am in a club ‘Quick and 
Ductile.’ We do on quick running, spear 
throwing, bullet slinging, discus throw- 
ing, swimming, and rowing.’’ And this 
from a Siamese girl: ‘‘ We had on Saturday 
the sport of the year. The players and stu- 
dents of all schools formed a parade around 
the grounds. Every school had a band in 
different colors. My school band is blue 
with school insignia. Our middle team and 
small team won, and we also got a shield 
for basketball, which is my favorite game. 
I like to play badminton and to ride a 
bieyele.”? 

The letters all show marks of careful at- 
tention to details and their courses of study 
are similar, though those of Europe seem 
heavier, than ours in America. From Hol- 
land, ‘‘I am im the Mercantile Trade 
School. We are about 500 boys and girls 
and have four years of study. We are 
taught in Dutch, English, French, and 
German languages, World history, World 
geography, algebra, geometry, drawing, 
wology, gymnastics, athletics, no music.’’ 
The Siamese girl has much the same course. 


The descriptions of their homes, towns, 
and countries mean more to us than if they 
were read without the personal touch. 
**You ask if tulips grow here,’’ says the 
boy from Holland. ‘‘Yes, about Easter 
the tulips, hyacinths, and narcissus fields 
are in full growth. It is really a very nice 
sight. Foreigners of all parts of the world 
come over special to see these fields.” 


One of our English friends says: ‘‘Our 
garden is separated from the park by a 
high wall. Richmond Park is about fifteen 
miles around and it is like the country. 
From my window I ean see horse riders 
there. Queen Mary and our present King 
and Queen used to live there, and the Duke 
of Windsor was born there. Kingston is 
very historical. It is situated on the banks 
of the Thames about a half hour’s journey 
from London. We are also near Hampton 
Court where Henry VIIT and some of his 
wives used to live.’’ 

These letters with questions and answers 
stimulate interest at both ends of the line 
and call attention to similarities and differ- 
ences. ‘‘Thank you for answering my ques- 
tions,’’ says our English friend. ‘‘We have 
bowling alleys in England, but we call 
them ‘skittles-allies.’ Soon after I asked 
you about Thanksgiving, I knew what it 
was; there were pictures in the newspapers 
of your ambassador, Mr. Kennedy, with his 
family, carving the turkey on Thanks- 
giving Day. Do you listen to the radio 
often and hear English broadeasts relayed ? 
When your letter arrived the other night, 
I had just been listening to a ‘jam session’ 
from America. We also heard President 
Roosevelt speak.’’ 


There is arising among our group of 
students not only an interest in their 
foreign friends but a better understanding 
of their lives and situations, a wish to 
know them, and a feeling that can deepen 
into a wish and lead to an activity for in- 
ternational peace. 

This we think is the best feature of the 
program ; that it need not terminate with 
the school year nor with school life, but 
has infinite possibilities for future enrich- 
ment. -— 
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The 
Singing and 
Speaking Voice 


AVE you had the experience of listen- 

ing to a beautiful singing voice, ex- 

pecting the same rich resonance to 
carry over into the speaking voice—only to 
be met with disappointment and disillusion 
when the singer began to speak? Or have 
you been so completely charmed by the 
melody and singing quality of a speaking 
voice that you have ventured the opinion, 
*‘Of course you sing!’” only to be met 
with the emphatic denial, ‘‘I can’t sing a 
note?’’ 

These inconsistencies are all too fre- 
quent ; yet they should not exist—for music 
and speech have the same basic mechanism, 
using the same organs for voice and song 
production. Both are dependent upon a 
good body, because we sing and speak 
through the body. Respiration (breath- 
ing), phonation (the production of tone by 
the flow of breath through the larynx or 
‘‘voice box’’), resonanee (the resouding 
and reinforcement of tone in the oral and 
nasal passages), and articulation (the 
molding of tone into sounds and words for 
the sake of conveving meaning)—all of 
these are essential in voice production, 
whether we are speaking or singing; and 
all depend much upon a body physically 
sound. and functioning well. 

Just as any good workman must know 
the tools of his trade, so the singer or 
speaker must know his. To insure maxi- 
mum beauty, power, and flexibility, he must 
be thoroughly familiar with the mechanism 
and workings of his vocal instrument. The 
pipe-organist must understand the com- 
binations of his organ, the control of the 
stops, the power of the pedals, in order to 
produce the golden melodies that flow from 
his fingers. The violinist must know how 
to adjust his instrument and bow. The 
vocalist, whose instrument is his own voice, 
needs equal understanding. 

Singing and speaking voices that lack 
tone color are unpleasant to listen to—and 
tone-color comes from emotional respon- 
siveness. Joy, excitement, tenderness, love, 
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By LOUISE ABNEY, Director 
Speech, Teachers’ College, Kansas City 


grief—these emotions can be readily de. 
tected in the voice of a person who is under 
the influence of any one of them. There. 
fore we must feel the song that we are sing. 
ing, or the poem that we are reading, or 
the words that we are saying; letting the 
inner reaction come first—letting mental 
honesty, and emotional sincerity find ade- 
quate expression in tone-color that is true. 

Rosa Ponselle, American-born and 
American-trained, possessor of perhaps the 
greatest singing-organ of any woman in 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, in dis. 
eussing ‘‘The American Girl’s Chance in 
Opera,’’ finds the American singer’s many 
advantages offset by what she ealls a 
‘‘white”’ voice. She attributes this lack 
of warm tone-color to one cause, saying 
that the greatest number of speaking-voices 
‘fare pitched nearly an octave above the 
tone which should be used in normal con- 
yersation.’’ And, she adds, ‘‘The quality 
of the speaking-voice acts directly upon 
the singing organs.’’ 

The art of producing tone is the same in 
speech and music. Speech is tone plus ar- 
ticulation. A pleasant and melodious voice 
is often marred by blurred enunciation and 
flagrant neglect of vowels, consonants, 
syllables, and even words. These are words, 
in the field of music, which are often mis- 
pronounced: cello—the ¢ in this word is 
pronounced like ch (chello) since the 
Italian ¢ which precedes an ¢ or an é al- 
ways becomes ch. The same thing is true 
of the word concerto. The second c¢ pre 
eedes an e and becomes ch: con-cher-to, 
with an accent on the second syllable. 

It is interesting to note that a large 
majority of the words which have come 
into our language from the Italian are 
musical terms. Since so many of our great 
singers have come from Italy, and even the 
laborers there have been called ‘‘singing 
sons of TItaly,’’ this predominance of 
musical terms is not surprising. A i 


(Continued on page 195) 
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The 
Building of an 


Instrumental Program 


USIC education mm our public schools 

has value for the pupil, the school, 

and the community in building citi- 
zenship, influencing social life, and broad- 
ening the outlook of an individual. As 
music educators we must link together and 
connect our musical program in such a 
way that a real benefit can be derived 
from the standpoint of the child, the par- 
ent, and the community. Just having a 
musical organization or musical organiza- 
tions in our school and not using them to 
an advantage doesn’t create much en- 
thusiasm on the part of pupils. Incentives, 
new ideas, and opportunities should be 
our goal if we plan to grow and put music 
on a higher plane. 

An instrumental program to function 
properly should be well planned through 
the grades, junior, and senior high school. 
Each division in the program should be 
given a definite part to perform, whether 
the task be large or small. The music pro- 
gram should be set-up in such a way that 
a continuous connecting link is found from 
one organization to the other. A program 
that will induce children to go on and 
want to advance is, and should be, the goal 
of every music educator. 

In setting up an instrumental program 
we must first decide what procedure we 
are going to pursue in order to receive and 
get the best results from our pupils. A 
program that will advance step by step 
and gradually culminate in a desired out- 
come is the program that is educationally 
sound. 

The following instrumental program is 
used in our system and has been making 
rapid progress. The rhythm band used in 
primary and second grades furnishes 
pupils with essentials of rhythm which is 
a basic factor in producing musicianship. 
It not only develops them rhythmetically, 
but also teaches them to concentrate and 
follow directions. In the first grade rhythm 
band work should consist of playing vari- 
ous rhythms, teaching cooperation and at- 
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By PAUL F. KRASSER, 
Music Supervisor, Sullivan 


tention, and also a love for music. In the 
second grade simple rhythm band notation 
can be introduced for reading purposes 
which will carry over into advanced work. 
This will also have direct application in 
playing of rhythms, watching directors 
while reading notes, and also concentrat- 
ing on reading notes under direction. 

We cannot use rhythm band work 
throughout the grades, but must find some 
other means of interest and ways of mo- 
tivating pupils. For this intermediate 
step I suggest the use of a tonette, which 
is a musical instrument having real value. 
The instrument has unusually fine tone and 
is excellent so far as intonation is con- 
cerned. This instrument can be played by 
any third or fourth grade pupil, thus creat- 
ing real musical talent. The instrument 
gives students an incentive to do real band 
and orchestra work. 

The tonette band can serve also in build- 
ing a musical foundation which will be a 
real help in the teaching of band and 
orchestra instruments. In the tonette class 
the students are taught to produce the 
musical printed page on a musical instru- 
ment. This instrument has all mechanical 
difficulties or manipulations eliminated so 
as to make teaching easier. The problem 
of embouchre isn’t hard and thus the stu- 
dent is encouraged rather than dis- 
couraged from his first class meeting. Real 
enthusiasm and interest can be had by 
organizing a tonette band which is organ- 
ized and carried on like any other musical 
organization. 

The tonette can be used as a method of 
discovering musical talent. Many parents 
do not want to buy a musical instrument, 
because they do not know how much 
musical ability their child possesses. If a 
child shows promise in such an organiza- 
tion as a tonette band, why not recom- 
mend that he take up band or orchestral 
instruments. Many tests have been devised 
for the prediction of musical talent, but 

(Continued on page 196) 
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Vocational Home Economics in the High School 
By C. W. Teague, Wellsville High School 


UCH has been said and written con- 

cerning the need for Vocational Home 

Economies for high school girls. I do 
not wish to write concerning that broad 
field which has been so amply covered in 
the past. However, I do wish to write con- 
cerning the need that the Vocational Home 
Economies Course fills in a high school 
curriculum. 

It is often said that the Vocational Home 
Economics Department enrolls the mental- 
ly and financially poor pupil. Perhaps 
some of our teachers feel that their de- 
partment is the ‘‘dumping ground’’ for 
pupils who are not mentally capable of 
‘‘holding their own’’ in any other de- 
partment. Our superintendent of schools, 
feeling that girls should have a natural 
tendency for this field, routes the slow 
pupil through my department. Surely with 
my varied program I can come nearer 
than any other one instructor in finding 
where this pupil fits into our school pat- 
tern. No student can spend a year in a 
well organized Vocational Home Economics 
Department, and not learn something of 
the place she can fill in life’s pattern. She 
must not be branded as a failure before 
she is out of high school, because she can’t 
excel in the few courses offered in our 
average high school curriculum. I am sure 
the Vocational Home Economics Depart- 
ment fills a need here in the high school 
curriculum. 

(Teacher, here is a problem challenging 
all of your ability and ingenuity. Superior 
students can follow almost any teaching 
device, while the simplest device often be- 
wilders the pupil of average ability or 
less). 

Into the Vocational Home Economies De- 
partment should come the pupils from 
financially poor homes. The majority of 
these pupils will not be financially able to 
eontinue their education above the high 
school level. They are the boys and girls 
that are going to marry soon after they 
finish their high’ school course. This is 
the only place they can be given a systemat- 
ic study in a field in which they are going 
to spend a lifetime. The high school ecur- 
riculum should offer something for these 


soon to be ‘‘home builders.’’ The Voca. 
tional Home Economics Department fills 
this need. 

Few of your high school graduates will 
enter college. There should be in a high 
school curriculum some courses designed 
especially for pupils who want no prepara. 
tory college work. Here, again, we fill a 
need. 

Does our department also fill a need in 
the high school curriculum for the mor 
intelligent pupil? At the same table in 
my classroom works the most brilliant of 
pupils, the most cultured of pupils, and the 
pupil there because he could not make it 
elsewhere. Here is one of the most brilliant 
pupils in school, selfish and self-centered, 
and to me many times a bigger problem 
than my slower pupil who has learned the 
‘*give and take’’ of life. One stands about 
as much chance as the other of finding in 
life an interesting and abundant living 
We make a special effort to develop these 
self-centered pupils and make of them 
worthy high school leaders. This is a need 
that we are definitely trying to fill. There 
should be some course in the curriculum 
where this need is accepted as its task. 
A task left to be handled as a side line in 
all departments is never well done. 

The Vocational Home Economics De 
partment is not an additional department 
that the school could exist without. It is 
a department filling a need in the high 
school curriculum equal to that of any 
other department and for it (because we 
believe in it) we are asking that it receive 
its share of equipment. 

It is my pleasure to work in a school 
system where the superintendent is much 
interested in the Vocational Home Eco- 
nomics Department. He believes in ad- 
equate equipment in order that every pupil 
working in this department may have 
every possible opportunity, and that the 
community may get value received for 
the money that is being invested. 

With the completion of our Study Course 
Revision Program, the Vocational Home 
Economics Department should fill its place 
in the high school curriculum with greater 
efficiency than ever before. 
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>| Maryville’s Summer Recreation Program 
By Wallace Croy, Maryville High School 


he Voca- NE EVENING IN MAY of last year, letic director to aid the hired leader in 
1ent fills (pavers! church and school leaders of planning recreation work. Optimism pre- 
our community met for the purpose vailed and all went away from the meet- 
ates will fof planning a Bible school program. ing feeling that a good piece of work had 
1 a high} During the discussion several committee been started. 

designed | members mentioned the need of an inclu- In the next committee meeting, Dr. 
prepara-fsive summer program, providing recrea- Mehus of the college staff was elected chair- 
we fill aftio for the young people as well as re- man of the group. As Dr. Mehus is an 
ligion. No definite action was taken, how- excellent leader and organizer, much was 
need in fever, and one by one various members left accomplished in a short space of time. The 
he more {for other appointments, or home. principal of the high school was hired as 
table nf Only a few members remained discussing * director. A budget calling for $750 
Iliant of fro and con the various ideas proposed to be raised by popular subscrip- 
, and the f juring the meeting. Dr. Harry Dildine tion was prepared. The following staff 
make it fand Dr. O. Myking Mehus of the North- headed up the work: the director, a music 
brilliant f yest Missouri State Teachers College, with ‘@cher, a shop, a dramatics, and an art 
centered, § the superintendent of schools, thought the teacher. The music and the art-craft 
problem ff idea of a broad summer program one that teachers were selected from among the high 
rned the f would be most beneficial to all, provided an school faculty, and the dramatics and art 
ds about forganization could be formed to get the teachers were from the college; one being 
nding in {public interested. The more they dis- * faculty member, who was able to ar- 
t living. fussed the idea, the better they liked it. range her schedule so that she might give 
lop these} Before they left for their homes, the part time to this work; the other, a ecl- 
of them flowing plan was worked out. Each one lege graduate who was giving private art 
is a need B if the group present was to take a certain lessons to the young people in several 
ll. There fumber of the names of the various civic omell nearby towns. The college athletic 
aa nities ite wae 0 nally te wee: director worked out a schedule whereby we 
its task Fident or head of each group that a meet- might run four city playgrounds by us- 
o Mee lee Sp Se heh Ss tent of Ge Gant ing physical education majors as our teach- 
9 uuk in the high school library. If the “ Each student was to give one to three 
mics De foresident was unable to attend, the organ- tours a day to this work, all to be super- 
partment } ation was asked to appoint some one to vised by She director. Mioven bays and 


: : . . elev irl ir servic 
~a et represent them. The topic of discussion siecamaiiel ee eee 
A 9 vas to be a summer program for Mary- 41-30 A. M. and 2:30 to 4 00 P M "a 
of aly Fiille’s youth. Announcement of the meet- the last shift of comiias poser Rar Pn 


cause We Jing was also made through the daily news- 4.00 P. M. until 6-00 o’clock 


it receive J raper, 
A schedule of the work of each depart- 
a school _ The following Monday night seventy- ment was made up and advertised. The 
is much §"¢ interested citizens met together. Talks local newspaper was very helpful in cen- 
me Eco- | "ete made presenting the value of some tering interest in the program. Contribu- 
s in ad- § Pe of a summer program to our com- tions were started by the city giving $150 
sry pupil |™wity. Representatives from other towns the Board of Education $250, the Rotary 
ay have laving such programs told of the actual Club $50, and the two banks $25 each. 
that the }"tking of their plan. All seemed very When the finance committee reported a col- 
ived for | Tiendly toward the idea. A nominating lection of $712, a date was set, and 
‘mmittee met and presented the names of the first summer recreation program ‘began 
y Course ive leading citizens who were to origi- to function June 13. 
al Home = and set up lines of procedure for The work in the various departments was 
its place Maryville S program. During the eve- such that youth would be interested enough 
h greater ung discussion, the president of our teach- to give good attendance, and useful to the 
ts college offered the services of his ath- extent that accomplishments would more 











than repay the community for the money 
expended. That the work was successful 
is proved by the fact that over 700 reg- 
istered in attendance during the summer. 
At the conclusion of the season, an achieve- 
ment program was given for the public. 
Other organizations that had previously 
planned their programs were cooperated 
with and coordinated into one civie pro- 
gram. In addition to the aid before men- 
tioned, the N. Y. A. and W. P. A. helpers 
were used in every possible way. The 
American Legion baseball program was 
carried on with aid, both financial and su- 
pervisory, from our group. 

Many of the interfering conflicts that 
always occur in formulating such a pro- 
gram have been omitted in this story. 
Those who were actively participating were 
more than repaid for their toil by the evi- 
dent results. 

The reader probably wonders what hap- 
pened to the Bible study idea first spoken 
of. The ministers and directors felt that 
religious training should be integrated 
with the departmental exercises. Such 
procedure did not give good returns, no 
matter how interestingly we planned the 
materials. Finally, that part of the work 
was dropped, and a different procedure is 


OUR MISSOURI 


| er of hardy pioneers who strove to 


build 
Have in her sons and daughters been 
fulfilled. 
Through ardent toil and courage of brave 


hearts 
They brought forth smiling farms and 


busy marts. 


In this new state wherein they sought to 
live j 
Our forefathers had the vision to give 
To each man the greatest chance to flower 
Within himself his mental life and 
power. 


No intolerance here with chains to bind 
The majesty or freedom of the mind. 
And when fateful issues require a choice 

In trust they gave to each an equal voice. 


There’s sturdiness within her pleasant folk 
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to be tried next year. 

As this article is being written, anothg 
committee has been formed composed ;¢ 
those citizens who were on the commit 
last year, together with three addition 
members elected at a recent citizens’ m 
meeting. From all indications, a mo 
comprehensive program is to-be carried, 
this summer. 

The religious training will be given 
definite schedule in the morning’s progra 
Teachers of dramatics and art will be ask 
to use topics presented by the religiy 
group. The ministers and workers of t) 
Sunday Schools are to have charge. 
present the committee has not decié 
whether to hire a special instructor for ti 
department, their decision depending, | 
course, upon the budget that it cares tot 
to raise. 

We, in Maryville, are proud of the m 
ner in which the college, the public schod 
and the city administration have coop 
ated to give our youth a much needed p 
gram. We believe that those things whi 
were accomplished here can be duplicat 
elsewhere for the benefit of all concern 

Note: Should any reader desire furth 
information, write to Reverend Shern 
Moore, Chairman, Maryville, Missouri. 

























Who never felt the weight of tyr 
yoke. i 
There’s loveliness within the wooded er 
Of mighty hills that lie upon her brea 


There’s joy in plenty wrested from i 
teeming plains 
And those who 
honest gains. 
There’s faith for those who seek to ku 
the right 
And those who love the truth and f 
not might. 


trade are blest wi 









You hopeful sons! Here lies your herita 
Soon you shall take your place upon! 
stage. 
Long as her rivers to the sea shall roll 
Guard well these priceless gifts 
eager soul. 
Alfred C. Moon, 
Columbia, Missouri. 
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“The Old People Vote and the Children Don’t, So .. .” 


By Howard Cummings 


ISSOURI RANKS THIRD from 

the bottom among the twelve larg- 

est states in the proportion of funds 
going for aid to dependent children and 
general relief, and next to the top in the 
proportion going for old age assistance.’’* 
The action of the House Appropriation 
Committee in reducing the recommenda- 
tion, for aid for dependent children, of 
the State Social Security Board from 
$6,482,019.13 to $2,500,000 for the next 
two years, while recommending $19,500,- 
000 for old age assistance promises to keep 
Missouri in this unenviable position. 

To review a situation which has become 
a national scandal would waste the read- 
er’s time. ‘‘Old age assistance in Mis- 
souri’” has become a phrase which is used 
as a substitute for ‘‘well-organized po- 
litical chiseling,’’ in the nation’s press. 
The statement made by an impatient leg- 
islator in dismissing a spokesman for the 
dependent children reveals the absence of 
social thinking and humanitarian feeling 
back of the decision: ‘‘The old people vote 
and the children don’t, so get out of here 
and let me alone.”’ 

To continue with the obvious, children 
cannot attend school who are ill-clad, and 
undernourished. Nor ean they do effective 
school work without that feeling of se- 
curity which a home provides. In short, 
there would be no excuse for this article 
if a single organized body of Missouri 
teachers had registered a demand that the 
dependent children of Missouri should re- 
ceive the aid to which they are morally 
entitled in any social-minded community. 

The overwhelming defeat of the pro- 
posal made in the Missouri House to re- 
duce the school’s share of the general rev- 
enues from 334 per cent to 30 per cent by 
a vote of 101 to 12 may prove to be a 
costly victory for Missouri teachers. The 
failure to affect economies by district re- 
organization and the insistence on one- 
third of the general revenue for school 
purposes has brought the ‘‘teacher’s lob- 
by’’ dangerously close to a bracketing with 


the old age pressure group in the metro- 
politan press. 

With the leaders in American education 
calling upon the teachers for a wider par- 
ticipation in the political area to make 
equality of educational opportunity a re- 
ality, Missouri teachers cannot remain 
apathetic. We must either align ourselves 
with the dependent children or face the 
charge of being a selfish pressure group 
interested in our own welfare. Shall we 
champion schools—or children? Educa- 
tional expenditures can no longer be con- 
fined to the narrow groove of salaries, 
buildings, equipment, and _ retirement. 
Back of the child who can grow in a school 
situation there must be a home reasonably 
provided with life’s necessities and rea- 
sonably secure from economic uncertain- 
ties. Missouri contains 22,000 dependent 
children whose only chance for such a sit- 
uation depends upon the state appropria- 
tion. 


No, the children can’t vote. Nor can 
the handful of mothers exert enough pres- 
sure upon a ‘‘practical-minded’’ legisla- 
ture to secure the aid which is generously 
granted to the army of old people: How- 
ever, if the teachers of the state are really 
interested in children they and their 
friends can vote for them. Perhaps the 
calloused statement of seasoned legislators 
can be turned into a political stupidity. 
The schools can win a legislative battle in 
1939 and yet be destined to lose the war. 
Public funds will be used, through the 
years, to provide for the welfare of the 
children of Missouri. What group, other 
than the teachers, should more effectively 
support this development? 

It is unfortunate that the teachers of 
Missouri have chosen to be preservers of 
the schools rather than advocates of the 
children. 


*From chart prepared by: Research De- 
partment Social Planning Council March 
1, 1939. Source of data for chart: ‘‘Pub- 
lie Assistance’’ Federal Social Security 
Board bulletins for 1938. 
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More 
Art Training 
Needed in Schools 


HE SUBJECT is quite apropos at this 

time of the school term when no doubt 

superintendents and principals are 
thinking of the school curricula or course 
offerings for another year. It is important 
also to better acquaint the teachers of 
other subjects with the possibilities of the 
art field. 

Uppermost in every administrators’ and 
teachers’ thinking are the ideas ‘‘ greatest 
good for greatest number,’’ ‘‘the school is 
operated for the benefit of the students 
not the teachers,’’ ‘‘the school produces 
the future citizens of a great nation,’’ 
‘‘eraduates must become local, state, na- 
tional and international citizens and 
leaders to carry on the affairs of the world 
in a harmonious way,’’ ‘‘changing world 
demands a changing school curricula to 
meet the needs of a complex society.”’ 

With these thoughts think with me for 
a time about your course offerings in terms 
of the art needs of your students, your 
community, your nation, and your world. 
Naturally, with the growth of mass edu- 
cation in the United States there have to 
come into our schools many students of 
differentiated abilities and indeed this is a 
problem. So to care adequately for these 
students many modifications of the old 
curricula have been and will continue to 
be made. The ever changing world de- 
mands an ever changing curricula in our 
publie schools. The purpose in this ar- 
ticle is to stimulate thinking about the 
good news in the school curricula—ART. 
Art education meets its share of these 
changes in providing for students an op- 
portunity to develop abilities that may 
either be used for pleasure or profit. Art 
should be in the schools the same as mathe- 
matics, English, history et cetera. Many 
who never execute works of art have sev- 
eral interesting and happy experiences 
with it. Can you name five daily art ex- 
periences? Compare the people you know, 
those who achieve beauty with those who 
do not. We all enjoy a great cathedral, a 
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By SYLVIA JONES, 
Art Teacher, Carthage 


beautiful house, an attractive room, a love. 
ly costume, a fine tapestry, a beautiful 
piece of pottery, a lovely textile or a finely 
designed automobile. All should know 
why? This kind of enjoyment makes for 
happier living. Beauty helps us to live 
more happily and the many art activities 
will do their part in taking care of the 
increased leisure of modern life. 

Let us in a concrete way consider the 
following statements. As you read them 
eheck in your own mind as true or false 
and note the result. 

1—There is a difference between Art and 
Nature. 

2—God’s natural universe is the source 
of inspiration for many fine works of art. 

3—Art is the making of beautiful, well- 
designed-man-made things. 

4—Art is universal, as all peoples have 
an artistic expression. 

5—Art appeals to the universal love of 
beauty. 

6—Art is used either consciously or un- 
consciously by all people. 

7—Art is the everlasting and connecting 
link between generations. 

8—Art is abundant in its cultural, social, 
material and spiritual contributions. 

9—Art trains a child to see, feel, ap- 
preciate and think about his environment 
in terms of the artistic. 

10—Art is economical because one learns 
how and why to put things together and 
consequently develop the consumer’s 4t- 
titude. 

11—Art education teaches all students, 
art principles. As in all subjects there 
will be three groups of students, the more 
talented who will absorb and use these 
principles quickly, a large medium group, 
and those who never seem to grasp the 
ideas. 

12—Art education recognizes that all 
are consumers of art and artists in the 
field of appreciation while very few enter 
the creative fields. 

13—Art education gives students an op- 
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portunity to create so they will better un- 
derstand the possibilities and limitations 
of artists. 

14—Art education attempts to give an 
opportunity for developing fine latent 
talent that would otherwise be dormant. 

15—Art touches all phases of life be- 
cause everything in your daily contacts 
was designed by someone. 

16—Art has developed because of man’s 
desire to make or invent. 

17—Art develops man’s creative faculty 
through his ability to design and that 
places man above all other living beings. 

18—Design is the basis of art. 

19—Design is a plan of orderly arrange- 
ment and regardless of its form, will be 
built upon the same principles. 

20—The designer is important in the 
mass production of modern industry as 
there must be someone to draw the first 
idea or sketch of the many commercial 
products today. 

The designer is an artist or builder 
whether it be a poster, painting, building, 
piece of lettering, piece of jewelry, pot- 
tery et cetera. The designer thinks about 
and assembles lines, masses, and colors in 
an orderly way always willing to change 
until he gets the desired effect. We are all 
designers whether we will or not, regard- 
less of our training or environment, for 
we are constantly choosing clothes, ac- 
cessories, home furnishings, homes, busi- 
nesses, automobiles, bicycles, books, cards 
et cetera. How well do we design? Design 
demands an expression of codperation and 
coordination of hand and mind. Just re- 
member without codrdination the surgeon 


would be powerless, the musician would 
fail to bring forth a concord of pleasing, 
harmonious sounds, and without it the soul 
of the artist would vainly strive to find ex- 
pression. Through an intelligent and ar- 
tistie codrdination of art principles with 
business the individual citizen raises the 
standard of taste in his community. Thus 
by an artistic consumer’s attitude the taste 
level of the commercial market is raised. 
The aesthetic taste of any community can 
be no better or worse than the artistic 
standards taught in its publie schools. 

The future citizens of our great nation 
may through Art Training: 

(1) Develop an attitude of welcoming 
constructive criticism. 

(2) Understand that design is an asset 
in every phase of life. 

(3) Better appreciate the history of 
civilization as it is so interwoven with 
Art history. This in turn helps produce 
world friendship. 

(4) Spend leisure in a pleasant, profit- 
able way. 

(5) Create better homes. 

(6) Enrich community life, hence be- 
come better citizens. 

(7) Promote commercial interests. 

(8) Form agreeable habits of working 
together. 

(9) Instill better costume design. 

(10) Become intelligent CONSUMERS 
of ART. 

In conclusion, to study art is to study 
order. All of us have the ability to respond 
to the beauty in the world about us, but 
WHAT ONE APPRECIATES IS A MAT- 
TER OF TRAINING. 





THE SINGING AND SPEAKING VOICE 
(Continued from page 188) 


Italian becomes ah, as in aria (ah-reah) ; e 
becomes a very shortened long a, as in dolce 
(do-lcha); «4 is pronounced long e—for 
example, diva (de-vah). Here are other 
musical borrowings from the Italian lan- 


guage, words that are often mispro- 
nounced : 

adagio fantasia 

agitato finale 

andante “ebbligato 

ona pianissimo 


scherso (skert-so) 
staccato 


cantata 
crescendo 


Speech, with its basic study of voice, 
phonetics, pronounciation, and interpreta- 
tion, brings its gift to music. Music, with 
its fine art interpretation of life in terms of 
tone, melody, and rhythm enriches Speech. 
There are not two tones, one for singing 
and one for speaking, nor two pronouncia- 
tions. Tone, words, pitch, inflation, rhythm, 
melody, meaning, and interpretation of 
life are common to both. The two arts are 
mutually beneficial, each enhancing the 
other. 
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To Celebrate A Century of Public Teacher Education 


HE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of 

the American Association of Teachers 

Colleges meeting at the close of the re- 
cent convention in Cleveland decided to 
promote the celebration of the centennial 
of the founding of the first State Normal 
School in America at Lexington, Massachu- 
setts, on July 3, 1839. This celebration of 
A Century of Public Teacher Education is 
intended to bring to public recognition the 
phenomenal growth and development in 
methods and professional standards, as well 
as in actual numbers and enrollments, of 
the teacher education institutions in the 
United States. 


It is a far cry from the days when Hor- 
ace Mann so vitally championed the cause 
of free education for all children and him- 
self attended the opening of that first State 
Normal School to the present time when 
there are over two hundred teachers col- 
leges and many other normal schools in 
the country and when there are almost 
thirty million children in our elementary 
and high schools. Today approximately 
half the beginning teachers in any given 
year are graduates from public teachers 
colleges and normal schools. 


Mann’s ideal that education should have, 
over and above the aim of ‘‘book-learn- 
ing,’” the fundamental pursuit of moral 
character and social efficiency is today re- 
flected in the broadened curriculum, the 
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wealth of non-academic activities, the ¢f. 
forts at personality development, the rich. 
er program of experience, the progress tp 
ward better understanding between stv. 
dent-body and faculty that feature th 
teacher education institution of today. 


The distinctive contribution of these ip. 
stitutions to society is one that may wel 
be publicized throughout the United Stataf’ 
Not only are the student teachers recruitej 
from the rank and file of the nation’s citi 
zenry, but what they have absorbed and » 
similated on the campus is directly passe 
on to the nation’s children in the classrooy 
of the common school. Ashl 


There is an intimate association betwee aly 
the general upgrading of the educationdf{fall 
and cultural level of American society, » 
frequently remarked in the press and othe} 
publications, and the ideals, aims and af ¢, 
complishments of the teachers college. | 
is to the schools that are training the teach fult 
ers of tomorrow that we must look if edv ~ 
cation itself is to become effective, liberal’ p,; 
and universal. 


Mr. G. W. Diemer, President of Centri 
Missouri State Teachers College, as a memfpain 
ber of the National Committee of th Ra 
American Association of Teachers Collegs 
is in main responsible for the observan 
of the Centennial in six states—Arkansafk 
Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Nebrask 
and Texas. 













THE BUILDING OF AN INSTRU- 
MENTAL PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 189) 


these cannot be used as conclusive evidence, 
because many other factors enter into the 
selection of musical talent. A combina- 
tion of both test and playing ability would 
certainly help to indicate what a child is 
capable of doing. 


The tonette band can also be used in 
combination with a school band thus creat- 
ing and arousing more interest. It only 
takes a little time and effort to write out 
a musical score and parts for both band 
and tonette band, but think how much 
real musical value can be accomplished. At 
a recent basketball game the high school 






band performed, using various figures ani 
patterns in stunt marching, after whic 
they played for the tonette band to gy 
likewise. The pupils of the tonette ban 
were uniformed the same as the high scho 
band, thus creating more interest and prid 

in their performance. At the close of th : 
performance the high school band ang 
tonette band were united in a fina! perfilinco 
formance, playing two selections, whitg'#s 
added a great deal of interest and @ 
thusiasm to the stunt. 

In conclusion, any instrumental progral 
to function properly must have a defini 
tie-up, a goal to accomplish, and a desire 
outcome. Too many of our organizatiom,, 
function only as organizations and not Vo), 
a unity or a continuity of growth. 
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BENTON COUNTY 
le Camp, John W. Ragland 
lincoln, Willard V. Owen 
Warsaw, T. A. Reid 
COLE COUNTY 

(entertown, R. L. Jordan 
Tugene, Forest L. Crooks 
ul prograleferson Citv. R. F. Scobee 
a definit@tussellville, Maynard R. 
1 a desired Jones 
vanization COOPER COUNTY 
=} “onville, L. E. Ziegler 
and not “Wooldridge, W. E. Randol 
l. 
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Kirksville 
LEWIS COUNTY 
Canton, J. Russell Ellis 
Durham, Russell Allen 
Ewing, E. C. Hawkins 
La Belle, E. R. LeFevre 
La Grange, G. H. Jordan 
Lewistown, J. Otto Huston 
Monticello, Byron Allen 
Steffenville, Earl H. Smith 
Williamstown, Elmer R. 
Jones 
LINN COUNTY 
Brookfield, L. V. Crookshank 
Browning, John C. Dutton 
Bucklin, G. W. Cummings 
Laclede, Linn Terry 
Linneus, L. T. Fristoe 
Marceline, W. S. Bennett 
Meadville, Geo. M. Nichols 
Purdin, C. F. Hoag 
MARION COUNTY 


Emerson (P. O. Maywood), 
Clarence Ingold 

Hannibal, E. T. Miller 

Palmyra, T. D. Adams 

Philadelphia, H. W. Bruegge- 


man 
Tilden (P. O. Oakwood), 
Robert E. Jackson 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 
Bellflower, Geo. H. Wells 
Jonesburg, Marvin Shelton 
McKittrick, Wm. Curnutt 
Middletown, W. G. Dennis 
Montgomery City, M. B. 
Vaughn 
New Florence, Verne Kopfer 
Rhineland, G. W. Heying 
Wellsville, C. K. Winn 


Warrensburg 


HENRY COUNTY 
Blairstown, Vernon Welch 
Calhoun, Russell Welsh 
Clinton, Arthur Lee 
Deepwater, Kenneth V. 
Brown 

Norris (P. O. Blairstown), 
Aaron Smith 

Shawnee Mound (P. O. Clin- 
ton), Oscar M. Kimbrough 

Urich, James Edward Dunn 


Windsor, L. T. Hoback 
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Superintendents Elected 
According to reports received at M. S. T. A. headquarters office up to April 21, 


the following superintendents have been elected at the places indicated. The counties 
are grouped according to District Teacher Associations. 


Northeast Missouri Teachers Association District 


RANDOLPH COUNTY 
Cairo, Russell Murfin 
Clifton Hill, Jesse Stinson 
Higbee, Marvin Porter 
Huntsville. Ted McCarrell 
ae William McMil- 
an 
Moberly, M. F. Beach 
Roanoke, J. W. Montgomery 
Thomas Hill (P. O. Clifton 
Hill), Waldo F. Malone 


ST. CHARLES COUNTY 
Augusta, John Pitts 
Frances Howell (Hamburg), 
C. Fred Hollenbeck 

St. Charles, Stephen Black- 
hurst 

Wentzville, Everett R. Peek 


SCOTLAND COUNTY 
Bible Grove (P. O. Greens- 

burg), J. E. Scotten 
Gorin, Frank Paxson 
Granger, N. V. Leach 
Memphis, H. M. Boucher 
Rutledge, Mr. Hallie Walters 


SHELBY COUNTY 
Bethel, Chester Calvert 
Clarence, Davis Acuff 
Emden, E. J. Powell 
Hunnewell, Allan Jarman 
Leonard, Lowell Stuart 
Shelbina, D. D. Johnson 


WARREN COUNTY 
Holstein, Arlie W. Tempel 
Marthasville, Kenneth New- 

comer 
Warrenton, Evrard T. Leek 
Wright City, L. F. Gooch 


Central. Missouri Teachers Association District 


JOHNSON COUNTY 
Centerview, E. Ray Zey 
Chilhowee, L. G. Welsh 
Farmer (P. O. Warrens- 

burg), W. L. Denny 
Holden, J. O. Markland 
Kingsville, P. A. Carleton 
Knobnoster, C. B. Means 
Warrensburg, Edward Beatty 

LAFAYETTE COUNTY 
Alma, Garland Scott 
Concordia, B. M. Brattstrom 
Corder, John Evans 
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Dover, O. J. Dean 
Higginsville, Floyd Ray 
Lexington, L. H. Bell 
Mayview, Ralph Morgan 
Odessa, H. W. Leech 
Waverly, Theo. H. Utlaut 
MILLER COUNTY 
Brumley, J. R. Roughmont 
Eldon, Lloyd Grimes 
Olean, C. A. Dinwiddie 
School of Osage (P. O. Lake 
Ozarks), Leland O. Mills 


CAPE GIRARDEAU COUNTY 
Cape Girardeau, Louis J. Schultz 
Delta, F. E. Wolverton 
Fruitland, R. B. Lewis 
Gordonville, Charles Lages 
Indian Creek (P. O. Cape Girar- 

deau), Lem Bollinger 
Jackson, R. O. Hawkins 
Oak Ridge, R. H. Henson 
Millersville, J. E. Godwin 
Pocahontas, Elmer Dunn 
Randles, Gilbert Hopper 

CARTER COUNTY 
Ellsinore, A. S. J. Carnahan 
Fremont, Chas. R. Claiborn 
Hunter, S. R. Sherman 
Van Buren, A. W. Wright 

DUNKLIN COUNTY 
Arbyrd, Riley F. Knight 
Campbell, H. M. Aulsbury 
Cardwell, J. E. Summitt 
Clarkton, A. R. Pierce 
Holcomb, T. S. Pierce 
Hornersville, B. F. Seabaugh 
Kennett, O. L. Pierce 


BARRY COUNTY 
Butterfield, Carl Prior 
Cassville, M. M. Hess 
Monett, Howard McEachen 
Purdy, Aubry Keeling 
Seligman, H. H. Crews 
Shell Knob (P. O. Purdy), Charlie 

Bryant 
Washburn, Gottleb Barlow 
Wheaton, H. A. Talbert 

CEDAR COUNTY 
Bear Creek, John A. Hembree 
Eldorado Springs, L. C. Duff 
Jerico Springs, O. W. Graham 
Stockton, W. C. Carlile 

DOUGLAS COUNTY 
Ava, C. W. Parker 
Brushy Knob, R. Guy Brasher 

GREENE COUNTY 
Ash Grove, J. N. Quarles 
Bois D’Are, Orville Wagoner 
Fair Grove, R. R. Willard 


ANDREW COUNTY 
Amazonia, G. O. Riley 
Bolckow, Victor Coy 
Castle School (P. O. St. Joseph), 
Edwin Anderson 
Cosby, Gilbert Neal 
Fillmore, O. C. Trower 





Fairfax, Wm. E. Booth 
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Tuscumbia, T. C. Wright 
Iberia, Clarence Farnham 
MONITEAU COUNTY 
California, Harry Thomas 
Tipton, G. L. Donohoe 
PETTIS COUNTY 
Sedalia, Heber U. Hunt 


ST. CLAIR COUNTY 
Appleton City, F. E. Stayton 
Collins, Ben Bradley 
Lowry City, J. R. Butler 
Osceola, P. F. Gates 
Roscoe, Eddie Nevitt 


Cape Girardeau 


Malden, R. E. Nichols 
Senath, S. T. Clayton 
IRON COUNTY 
Annapolis, F. L. Luttrell 
Des Arc, Eugene Brooks 
Ironton, R. H. Garnett 
MISSISSIPPI COUNTY 

Anniston, Alvin M. Koerber 
Bertrand, Joe J. Richardson 
Charleston, A. D. Simpson 
East Prairie, Ralph McCullough 

OREGON COUNTY 
Alton, O. G. Schupp 
Couch, Dee Norman Powell 
Koshkonong, W. O. Durham 
Thayer, C. E. Pepmiller 
Thomasville, Cecil Elliott 

ERRY COUNTY 

Altenburg, Edwin Blumenberg 
Brazeau, C. W. Summers 
Claryville, G. M. Esselman 
McBride, Walla Statler 
Perryville, V. L. Lohman 

RIPLEY COUNTY 
Doniphan, E. T. Foard 
Naylor, Lloyd Revelle 


Springfield 


Republic, J. K. Leonard 
Springfield, H. P. Study 
Strafford, Lawrence Ghan 
Walnut Grove, Ben J. Foster 
Willard, J. B. Remington 


McDONALD COUNTY 


Anderson, Guy Gum 

Goodman, T. L. Johnson 

Liberty, (P. O. Noel), N. D. Hazel- 
baker 

Noel, D. A. Ferguson 

Pineville, J. W. Turner 

Rocky Comfort, Claude C. Bailey 

Southwest City, James Bussinger 

White Rock (P. O. Jane), G. C 
Pogue 

Williams (P. O. Stella), H. H. 
Rosser 

NEWTON COUNTY 


Diamond, J. R. Craig 
Fairview, Ralph Dennison 


Maryville 


Helena, Wilson Huntsman 

Rosendale, Orval Adams 

Savannah, R. J. Westfall 
ATCHISON COUNTY 


Daleview (P. O. Fairfax), Ray 


Keever 





SALINE COUN'’'Y 
Arrow Rock, Brown Hamer 
Blackburn, A. C. Teague 
Gilliam, J. T. Walker 
Grand Pass, F. L. Wilkerson 
Hardeman (P. O. Napton), E. ¢ 

Lowery 

Malta Bend, L. W. Shultz 
Marshall, Willard J. Graff 
Miami, D. V. LaFrenz 
Napton, A. Mendenhall 
Nelson, J. F. Staley 
Slater, Chas. McMillan 
Sweet Springs, E. J. Reynolds 


Southeast Missouri Teachers Association District 


SHANNON COUNTY 
Birch Tree, C. H. Rogan 
Eminence, J. O. Stanley 
Ink, Lester G. Whitlock 
Rector, Bernice Morris 
Winona, J. G. Pummill 


STE. GENEVIEVE COUNTY 
Bloomsdale, Mary Hall 
Ste. Genevieve, Chas. W. Burgess 
St. Mary’s, Morrison Thomas 


STODDARD COUNTY 
Advance, Norval P. Schaefer 
Bell City, D. C. Wilson 
Bernie, O. E. Mullenax 
Bloomfield, Elvis A. Mooney 
Dexter, R. R. Lynch 
Essex, W. R. Sewell 
Gray Ridge, Robert L. Rasche 
Puxico, C. M. Bell 


WASHINGTON COUNTY 
Caledonia, H. C. Kinder 
Irondale, Jas. O. Dotson 
Mineral Point, Carter Walton 
Potosi, E. M. Seabaugh 


Southwest Missouri Teachers Association District 


Granby, Howard Smith 
Midway (P. O. Newtonia), C. M 
Robinson 
McElhany (P. O. Neosho), Mr 
Jessie Tilton 
Neosho, R. W. Anderson 
Ritchey, T. Ray Greet 
Seneca, G. B. Brite 
Spring City (P. O. Neosho), Gerald 
Prater 
Stella, Floyd Davenport 
Westview (P. O. Neosho), E. J. 
Morgan 
OZARK COUNTY 
Bakersfield, Chester Ramsey 
Dora, R. O. Edmonds 
Gainesville, L. F. Ebrite 
Thornfield, J. A. Peck 
STONE COUNTY 
Blue Eye, V. E. Caldwell 
Crane, Morgan Selvidge 
Galena, Ralph McPherson 
Hurley, George McConnell 


Northwest Missouri Teachers Association District 


Irish Grove (P. O. Fairfax), Halle 


<n Clair Wulber 
Rockport, Lon E. Wilson 

Tarkio, Fred L. Keller 
Westboro, Chas. Rupert 
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CALDWELL COUNTY 
Braymer, Charles Myers 
Breckenridge, M. C. Hudson 
Cowgill, R. D. Bower 
Hamilton, E. F. Allison 
Kidder, Mitchell Dunham 
Kingston, J. Harvey Croy 
N. Y. Twp. H. S. (P. O. Hamilton) 

John R. Ritchie 
Polo, B. W. Shepherd 

CARROLL COUNTY 
Bogard, George R. Holley 
Bosworth, Irl G. Satterlee 
Carrollton, Wilbur Adams 
Hale, Finley F. Fiske 
Norborne, W. E. Moore 
Tina, Bert E. Morgan 
Wakenda, Glenn F. Leslie 


DAVIESS COUNTY 
Altamont, R. W. West 
Carlow (P. O. Lock Springs), J. P. 
Morgan 
Civil Bend (P. O. Pattonsburg) 
J. R. Yancey 
Coffey, Wayne Howard 
Gallatin, Neal D. Vogelgesang 
Jameson, J. Don Miller 
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Jamesport, Wilbur Williams 
Lockspring, W. K. James 
Pattonsburg, Claude K. Thompson 
Winston, David C. Groves 
DeKALB COUNTY 
Amity, Charles Coleman 
Clarksdale, Harold VanHorn 
Maysville, Paul J. Keith 
Osborn, Basil Frazier 
Stewartsville, E. R. Agenstein 
Union Star, Garnett Parham 
Weatherby, Donald Boyts 
HARRISON COUNTY 
Bethany, F. E. Patrick 
Blythesdale, Orvil Kelim 
Cainsville, E. Ramsey 
Eagleville, Voris Brown 
Gilman City, C. V. Miles 
Hatfield, L. C. Skelton 
Melbourne, Lester Brown 
Mt. Moriah, John Ashcroft 


New Hampton, Melvin Shamberger 


Ridgeway, R. O. Moore 
HOLT COUNTY 


Bellevue (P. O. Mound City), J. W. 


Harvey 
Corning, Walter Wade 
Craig, Homer D. Williams 


Forest City, Ed Adams 
Fortescue, Everett W. Brown 
Maitland, R. A. Bushnell 
Mound City, David P. Max 
New Point, Claude F. Pierpoint 
Oregon, S. W. Skelton 
MERCER COUNTY 
Mercer, L. G. Slayton 
Princeton, C. H. Shaffner 
Ravanna, Edward Anderson 
PLATTE COUNTY 
Camden Point, G. L. Harris 
Dearborn, J. M. Broadbent 
Edgerton, J. M. Soderman 
Farley, Ona Sloan 
Parkville, G. C. Mann 
Platte City, P. D. Rogers 
Weston, A. T. Surber 
RAY COUNTY 
Central C. D. (P. O. Hardin), J. D. 
Van Pelt 
Henrietta, D. M. Feagans 
Hardin, Sam Lockridge 
Orrick, O. L. Robinson 
Rayville, Hanna Hicks 
Richmond, Price L. Collier 
Stet C. D. #1, Berl M. Carpenter 


South Central Missouri Teachers Association District 


CRAWFORD COUNTY 
Bourbon, E. A. Souders 
Cherryville, A. M. Naugle 
Cuba, Sam Bayless 
Dillard, Claude A. Midyett 
Lesburg, W. C. Harris 
Steelville, C. H. McIntosh 

DENT COUNTY 
Anutt, E. M. Kizer 
Hawkins (P. O. Salem), Mabel 
Brown 





Rolla 


New Hope (P. O. Salem), Cecil W. 


Bailey 
Salem, Glen C. Smith 


Stone Hill, Lloyd Marshall 
Warfei, Mrs. Orla Vaughan 


GASCONADE COUNTY 
Bland, Paul A. Breuer 
Hermann, Arthur Apprill 
Owensville, C. E. Vaughan 


OSAGE COUNTY 
Bonnots Mill, Sister M. Beatrice 
Chamois, E. E. Turner 
Frankenstein, Sister M. Gaudina 
Freeburg, Sister M. Veronica 
Linn, Irvin Laughlin 
Loose Creek, Sister M. Bartholomew 
Meta, Ralph Johnson 
Richfountain, Sister M. Modesta 
Westphalia, Sister M. Consilia 











2301 PRAIRIE AVENUE 


Johnson-Bessey-Lyman: 


-* and Important 


JOHNSON 
Daily-Life English: Senior Series 


Johnson-McGregor-Lyman: English Expression (first year) 
The English Workshop (second year) 


Two books of a new high-school program in English that will catch and hold 
the student’s interest. They center attention on his use of English in hundreds 
of fascinating activities close to his life. 
material is fresh, simple, arresting. They correlate English with other school 
subjects. They really help the student to develop the mental processes essen- 
tial to intelligent speaking, writing, reading, and listening. 
descriptive circular # 665. 


GINN AND COMPANY 





LYMAN 


Their guidance and illustrative 


See them! Full 








CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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HIGHWAY PATROL TO 
AID SAFETY-EDUCATION 

Colonol B. Marvin Casteel, 
superintendent of the Missouri 
State Highway Patrol, has a- 
greed to a tentative program 
whereby the services of the 
Highway Patrol would be a- 
vailable to the State Depart- 
ment of Education in further- 
ing a state-wide safety-educa- 
tion program. The plan of 
having Highway Patrolmen 
visit the local schools on invi- 
tation from the respective city 
superintendents was _ present- 
ed to the Advisory Committee 
of City Superintendents who 
agreed that the plan was ed- 
ucationally sound. 

The patrolman could most 
effectively serve the local 





schools by short talks on safe- 
ty before the 


student body. 
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STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


Because of the large number 
of schools to be visited, the Pa- 
trolman will be unable to 
spend more than one-half day 
in each school. 

Members of the American 
Legion Auxiliary have been in- 
terested in this specific plan 
and will be glad to assist on 
the program. 

ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
PARENT-TEACHERS 
Plans for the 1939 national 
convention of the National 
Congress of Parents § and 
Teachers in Cincinnati, April 
30 to May 4, are almost com- 
pleted. A program of unus- 
ual interest in the convention 
theme, “Freedom for Growth,” 
is being prepared by Mrs. J. 
K. Pettengill, national presi- 
dent, and the program com- 
mittee. The theme will be de- 





National 
land, N.} 
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During happy 
Vacation Days—enjoy all 
you want of healthful, 


delicious 


Vacation and Chewing Gumare both foryour 
pleasure. Both, also, bring you a refreshing, 
recreational benefit. Enjoyed daily, chewing 
gum helps to polish your teeth—and enjoyed 
between meals chewing gum, with its bit 
of sweet, satisfies but does not hurt normal 
appetite. Try some. There’s a reason, a time 
and a place for chewing gum. 


veloped in terms of purposes 
of education, with the follow- 
ing daily topics: Monday, 
Self-Realization; Tuesday, 
Human Relationships; Wed- 
nesday, Economic Effective- 
ness; and Thursday, Civic Re- 
sponsibility. 
BUS DRIVERS’ RECEIVE 
INSTRUCTION 
During March the safety di- 


vision of the Missouri State 
Highway Department held 
meetings with groups of 


school bus drivers in South- 
east Missouri. 

The object of the meetings 
was to work toward greater 
safety on the highways, espe- 
cially for school children, and 
data were furnished showing 
that a high percentage of 
highway accidents are caused 
by drivers of vehicles. Laws 










1146 











. ER 
Four Factors which help lead to Good Teeth are: (1) Proper Nutrition, (2) Personal Care (Chewing gut 


helps brighten teeth), (3) Seeing Your Dentist and (4) Plenty of Chewing Exercise (Chewing gum daily) 
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relating to driving were dis- 
cussed, and numerous prob- 
Jems were presented pertain- 


‘mg to drivers of school buss- 


es and their duties. 
RE-ELECTED PRESIDENT 
R. P. Kroggel, state super- 
visor of speecn education, was 
re-elected president of Phi 
Rho Pi, national junior-col- 
lege forensic fraternity, which 
held its national tournament 
at Virginia, Minnesota, April 
8 to 6. This is the third con- 
secutive year that Mr. Krog- 
gel has been elected president. 
ELEMENTARY PRINCI- 
PALS’ CONFERENCE 
Eighty-six principals, rep- 
senting every town within a 
seventy-mile radius of Jeffer- 
son City, attended the elemen- 
tary-school principals, confer- 
ence which was held in con- 
junction with the elementary- 
school exhibit, Saturday, April 
1. The principals visited the 
exhibit at the Junior College 
at the close of the conference. 
NATIONAL MUSIC WEEK 
National Music Week was 
observed the second week in 


lad 


May, beginning May 7. 


This sixteenth annual ob- 
servance of Music Week is a 
city, county, state, and na- 
tion-wide celebration in honor 
of music. lt is a spontaneous 
participation, through  per- 
formance or listening, in the 
most democratic of arts, It is 
a seven-day “drive” by the 
friends of music to make more 
wide-spread the enjoyment of 
music by the general public 
and to extend the recognition 
of its value as an individual 
and a community asset. 

The keynote this year was 
“Support Group Activities.” 
It was intended especially to 
aid local musical organizations 
which are open to the young 
adult in the post-school years. 

The Week was observed by 
more schools and communities 
than ever before as a result of 
the special impetus that has 
been given to music education 
by the State Department of 


Education. 
Approximately twenty-four 
hundred teachers attended 


school health demonstrations 
in twenty-two counties during 
February and March. The 
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demonstrations were conduct- 
ed by the state supervisor of 
health education with the as- 
sistance of a public-health 
nurse provided by the State 
Board of Health and with the 
cooperation of county and city 


superintendents and _ district 
health officers. 
Counties visited during 


these two months were Stod- 
dard, Jefferson, Montgomery, 
Madison, Cape Girardeau, 
Dunklin, Pemiscot, Shannon, 
Oregon, Knox, Ralls, Carroll, 
Clinton, Platte, Harrison, La- 
clede, Henry, McDonald, Doug- 


las, Lawrence, Maries, and 
Washington. 
ELECTED READING- 


CIRCLE CHAIRMAN 


A. F. Elsea, supervisor of 
rural education, State De- 
partment of Education, was 
elected chairman of the Na- 
tional Conference of State 
Pupils’ Reading-Circle at its 
meeting during the American 
Association of School Admin- 
istrators, held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, February 26 to March 
3. 











GO BY TRAIN 





See Glacier 


Southern California. 


—dance—or “‘unlax.”’ 








San Francisco Fair 
on One railroad ticket 


@ This is the year to revel ina 
vacation in Glacier National Park 
and include a visit to San Francis- 
co’s Golden Gate Exposition and 


@ Picturesque hotels and chalets in 
Glacier Park afford splendid low-cost 
accommodations. Meet interesting, 
stimulating men and women. 

@ It’s a healthy, happy, friendly 
country for a long or short holli- 
day. Ride and hike mountain 
trails—see glaciers—lakes and 
streams for fishing, launch ex- 
cursions and swimming—golf 


@ Plan your N.E.A. conven- 
tion trip to include Glacier Park. 












Park 


=emeeaneme MAIL COUPON eeeeeet 
A. J. Dickinson, Room 980 
Great Northern Railway Building 
St. Paul, Minn. 


(If student, state grade- -) 
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RIDE THE EMPIRE BUILDER 
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UNOFFICIAL LIST OF COUNTY SUPER- 


INTENDENTS ELECTED APRIL 4, 
1939 


Adair—Marion S. Schott 
Andrew—Otis C. Thorburn 
Atchison—Blanche Templeton 
Audrain—John Maxwell 
Barry—Earle E. Stubblefield 
Barton—Elgin Dermott 
Bates—Mrs, Laura Spitler 
Benton—James R. Boring 
Bollinger—Ora Tallent 
Boone—Noah Heller* 
Buchanan—Leonard Jones 
Butler—Otto Aldrich 
Caldwell—Earl S. Teegarden 
Callaway—B. W. Freiberger 
Camden—Chas. Schrimsher, Jr.* 
Cape Girardeau—O, C. Kiehne 
Carroll—J. A. Burnside* 
Carter—Earl C. Kearbey 
Cass—May Bowlin 
Cedar—Bernard Mitchell* 
Chariton—J. C. Lynch 
Christian—Charles F. Boyd 
Clark—Richard St. Clair 
Clay—Ralph Ballew* 
Clinton—Straussie Gall* 
Cole—Roger V. Smith 
Cooper—Gordon Renfrow 
Crawford—J. H. Brand 
Dade—Lewis B. Montgomery 
Dallas—Anna Stearns* 











FOR 
FUN AND ROMANCE 


ON 
YOUR VACATION 


TAKE A 
HAPPINESS TOUR 


New Yor 
WORLD'S Fair 
NIAGARA FALLS 

Air conditioned trains. 
Every night in a com- 
fortable bed. Rm. and 
bath, de luxe hotels, 
Sightseeing. 7 days . . 


$62.50 


CALIFORNIA 
WORLD’s FAiR 
CANADIAN ROCKIES 
Air conditioned train. 
14 joy filled days ; sight- 
seeing. First class 
hotels. All expense . . 


$180 








ALASKA 
Itinerary includes the Cascades, Seattle, 
Victoria, Vancouver, 9 days cruise in 
Alaska waters, Canadian Rockies, 


17 days, 
aidan peeesesenee $229.50 
Write for details. No obligation 
134 North 
La Salle St. 


TR 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
“2 Central 3035 

















ES RB 


Blazing New Trails 
In Primary Reading 


We have just recent; 
finished a series of read. 
ers for grades one to thre 
inclusive. The books fy 
grades four, five, and si 
are in preparation, Thi 
series is called THE MEi. 
TON-McCALL READERS 
a series of introductoy 
readers. 


We say introductory readers because the books for ead 
of the successive grades from one to three were prepard 
on a level such that they would be very easy for te 
children of the respective grade in which each book 
to be used. 


We do not call these basal readers because we kno 
that they or any other series of readers, will not supp) 
all of the reading material that the children raj 
throughout the grades. 


We speak of them as introductory readers because © 
believe they are the best books yet published for tk 
work at the beginning of each of the first three grada 
There is also a book for the beginning of the secu 
semester of the first grade. 


The authors of this series are Miss Elda L. Mertm, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Waukesha, Wises 
sin, and Dr. William A. McCall of Teachers Collen 
Columbia University. 

These books really have personality and reflect the fx 
understanding of children—both their strength and the 
weaknesses—that only educators of broad and successii— 
experience can show in the materials they prepare. 


We believe that superintendents and teachers of : 





lower grades that become acquainted with this series wil 
feel that we are blazing a new trail for beginning ret 
ing, and will find a way to give the children in the 
schools the advantages that these books offer. 


Available in two bindings: 


BOB AND JANE, a Primer 
Paper $.36, Cloth $. 


AT WORK AND PLAY, Grade One 
Paper $.40, Cloth $7 


FROM DAY TO DAY, Grade Two 
Paper $.44, Cloth $.# 


HERE AND AWAY, Grade Three 
Paper $.44, Cloth $.) 


These are the list prices and are subject 
to the usual discount for school orders. 
Please write for further information. 


Laidlaw Brothers 


320 East 2ist Street 
CHICAGO 
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jon—Ed Berry* 


Knox—Mrs. Anna 


THE EXHILARATING 


PRADA; 


Mid-season cruises 
from Montreal 
-12% days, $135 up 
from New York 
11% days, $145 up 
Special low rates for 
June and September 
cruises. 
Ask your Travel 
Agent today for 
literature, 
or apply 
CLARKE 
STEAMSHIP 
COMPAN z, 


Limit 
il0 So. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 
655 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
Canada Cement Bldg 
Montreal 


C ARKE 


teamship 
Co~fimitea 








DeKalb—H. C. Holt 

Dent—Ezra Craddock* 
Douglas—C. H. Hibbard 
Dunklin—T. G. Douglass 
Franklin—O. E. Burke 
Gasconade—Arthur G. Jackson 
Gentry—Delmas Liggett 
Grene—L. H. Coward 
Grundy—Hugh K. 
Harrison—D. V. Culp* 
Henry—Kathryn Spangler 
Hickory—Elzie I. Miller 
Holt—G. Frank Smith 
Howard—Omer Foley 
Howell—Kenneth Ogle 


Graham 


Jackson—L. F. Blackburn 
Jasper—Bertha H. Reed 
Jeferson—A. E. Powers 
Johnson—J. S. Maxwell 


L. Swartz 


laclede—Wilbur C. Elmore* 
lafayette—W. H. Guenther 
lawrence—Fred Wheeler 

lewis—Mrs. Merle T. Bradshaw 
linooln—Mrs, Harry Sanders 

lin—J. E. Fuhrman 

livingston—J. A. Boucher 
McDonald—T. Alton Carnell 
Macon—Mrs. Betty McCutcheon Powell 








IN CRUISE LINER LUXURY/ 


You can thrill to the grandeur 


and romance of the “Golden 
North” this summer, in Clarke 
pleasure ship luxury. Different 


from any other vacation! You 
cruise on the edge of the Arctic 
in perfect comfort, refreshed by 
long, mellow Northern sunny 
days, amazed at nights aglow 
with Northern Lights. You see 
icebergs, strange wild life, nomad 
Indians ; famed Grenfell 
Missions, remote settlements, his- 
toric ports. Also Newfoundland, 
Gaspe, French Canada, Acadia, 
Boston, Montreal, New York. 


visit 


Your ship’s your superb hotel 
all the while; all outside rooms, 
gay ship life with new friends, 
best French cuisine and service. 
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URLINGTON TRAILWAYS 


uxuay 


-_ _DIRSERS\ ens 
See BOTH Renton ly 59° 





(include the N. E. A. CONVENTION 
in San Francisco July 2-6) 


Complete Round Trip Transportation r 





@ Here is your chance to see BOTH FAIRS — circle the 
entire United States — for a penny a mile or less. Choice 
of scenic routes with unlimited stopovers so you can 
enjoy the places you have always dreamed of seeing. 
Tickets good for 90 days. Mail coupon today for interest- 
ing literature. 


New Luxury DieseLiners — Early in June 
@ Burlington Trailways’ new fleet of ultra-modern 
Diesel-powered buses will operate on fast through 
schedules over short scenic routes between Chicago and 
California. New travel luxury — effortless smooth speed 
— amazing new comforts. Plan your vacation to ride 
these new luxury DieseLéners at no extra cost. 


LOW ROUND TRIP FARES TO EITHER FAIR 
New vert 94 xample {sen Prenceco 00" 


San Fra 
CORRESPONDINGLY LOW FARES TO 
AMERICA'S GREAT VACATIONLANDS 


IN THE WEST—Black Hills, Colorado, Yellowstone 
Park, Southern California, Pacific Northwest. 

IN THE EAST—Niagara Falls, Canada, Atlantic 
City, Washington, Mt. Vernon, New England. 
ALL-EXPENSE TOURS—to both World's Fairs and 
America’s vacationlands. All arrangements made 
in advance including hotels. One low cost covers 
everything except meals. Special Tour Booklet. 


for 





P 

















Wleecl COUPON FOR HELPFUL VACATION FOLDERS 


Burlington Trailways Travel and Tour Bureau 
Dept. SC-1, 547 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ill, 
Please send me Vacation Literature on a trip to 





Burlineton 


TRAILWAYS 


Town 
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Madison—Luther King* 
Maries—Mrs, Ethel R. 
Marion—E. C. Bohon 
Mercer—John S. Wright* 
Miller—C. D. Snodgrass 
Mississippi—J. Abner Beck 
Moniteau—J. P. Kay 
Monroe—Mrs, Mary Acuff 
Montgomery—W. F. Hupe 
Morgan—Lee, T. Sims* 

New Madrid—Milus R. Davis 
Newton—Roy Scantlin 
Nodaway—William H. Burr 
Oregon—Roy S. Dunsmore 
Osage—M. O. Reed 
Ozark—Everett Herd 
Pemiscot—Harold S. Jones 
Perry—Mrs. Ora Nelson Guth 
Pettis—C. F. Scotten 
Phelps—Ralph Marcellus 
Pike—Steve Cornish 

Platte—J. E. Herndon 
Polk—Mrs, Pearl Hopkins* 
Pulaski—A. Cal Thomson* 
Putnam—A. B. Shelton* 
Ralls—George Haden 
Randolph—Jennie Jo Hackward* 
Ray—Otis L. Chandler* 
Reynolds—W. A. Williams* 
Ripley—Hermann L. Hering 

St. Charles—B. H. Jolly 

St. Clair—Arthur L. Summers 
St. Francois—J. Clyde Akers 
Ste. Genevieve—Hilary J. Carron 
St. Louis—R. G. Russell 


Parker 
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authors who are active in business and 

















LINDENWOOD 
COLLEGE 


Founded 1827 


ST. CHARLES, MO. 


PATTERNS FOR LIVING 
are being developed at Linden- 
wood, and are successful. Two 
attractive booklets are avail- 


able. Write 


Joun L. Roemer, President 


Box SC39 
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THE ENGLISH OF BUSINESS = §scott- 
COMPLETE Shann 

Shelb; 

By Hagar, Wilson, Hutchinson, and Blanchard Stodde 
Stone- 

A one-semester text that stresses the _ 
business aspects of — 
1. REMEDIAL ENGLISH — 
2, VOCABULARY TRAINING [fy..), 
3. PUNCTUATION if Wayne 
4. LETTER WRITING | —_ 
This is a practical text written by two |gWrigh 





two who are teachers. There is avail. |B "Indic 
able a correlated workbook; its use is their © 
optional as the text carries a wealth of | 
exercise and project material. N. E. 
The list price for the text is $1.00 and 70! 
for the workbook $.40. 
| D 
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Sgline—Frank W. McGraw 
Schuyler—Russell Scotten* 
Seotland—Josee Powell 

Seott—O. F. Anderson 
Shannon—O. N. Bunch* 
Shelby—Mrs. Virginia Bethards 
Grant 
Stone—Raymond Patterson 


BSullivan—R. Glenn Simpson 


Taney—Ernest Redfern* 
Texas—Jess W. Hilterbrand* 


‘}Vernon—Herbert B. Cooper* 


Warren—Eli F. Mittler* 


| Washington—Fred L. Cole 
\fWayne—Charles M. Randall 
EWebster—Oscar Carter* 


Worth—R. S. Fadeley 
Wright—Mrs. Essie Findley 


‘Indicates those elected who will take 
their office July 1. 


over 


Ny. E. A. ORGANIZES DIVISION DEVOTED 
TO INTERESTS OF LOCAL TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATIONS 


DIVISION has been organized in the 

headquarters office of the National Educa- 

tion Association devoted to the interests 
of local teachers associations. It is called the 
Division of Affiliated Associations and Miss 
Agnes Winn is the director. Miss Winn, a 
former classroom teacher, joined the head- 
qarters staff several years ago and has had 
much experience in working with teachers’ 
organizations. She is prepared to assist 
thse groups with their professional prob- 
lms and to advise others that are not yet 
organized how to do so. 

There are now 750 local grouns affiliated 
with the National Association, 100 new asso- 
ations having been added since June 1. Do 
you know of organizations in your state that 
have not taken this step that would be inter- 
ested in knowing how they may affiliate? 
Briefly, an organization files an application 
and if this is accepted a charter is granted 
signifying that the group has become a local 
mit in the National Education Association and 
is entitled to all rights and privileges evaran- 
ted by the N. E. A. Charter and By-laws in- 
duding the election of delegates to the Rep- 
resentative Assembly. 

This year the annual convention will be held 
in San Francisco. Make your plans now to 
attend and to have your organization repre- 
sented. A local association is entitled to one 
telegate and one alternate for every 100 N. 
—. A. members or major fraction thereof. The 
National Education Association has made an 
allowance in its budget for paying a portion 
of the railroad expenses for official delegates. 
This applies to all those whose combined rail- 
tad and Pullman fares exceed fifty dollars. 
The amount for each delegate is not large, but 
twill help. Do not be satisfied with sending 
just one delegate if your association is large 
ough to have more. There is still time to 
secure a larger enrolment in the National 
Education Association before the meeting. 




















OPPORTUNITY 


KNOCKS TWICE! 


TWO SUMMER CRUISES TO 


SOUTH AMERICA 
for the 8th Biennial Congress W. F. E. A. 

Double opportunity for a new kind of 
vacation a cruising to interesting 
“Good Neighbor” lands, attending this 
important educational congress, using 
ship as your hotel throughout. : 
Choose the sailing that fits your plans: 
















SUMMER-LONG CRUISE 


By Holland-America Liner**Rotter- 
dam’’, from New York July 6, re- 
turning Aug. 28...visiting Nassau, 
Havana, Kingston, Curacao, Vene- 
zuela, Pernambuco, Buenos Aires, 
Montevideo, Santos, 5% days at Rio 
de Janeiro for the Congress, Bahia, 
Trinidad, Barbados, St. Thomas, 
Puerto Rico. College extension 
courses available. 53 days. Rates from 



















MID-SUMMER CRUISE 


By American Republics Liner “*Ar- 
gentina”’, from New York July 26, 
returning Sept. 2...visiting Rio de 
Janeiro (5 days for the Congress), 
Santos, Montevideo, Buenos Aires. 
38 days. All outside rooms on this 
splendid, modern liner of the famous 
**Good Neighbor Fleet’’. .. First 
Class from $550, Tourist Class from 


$410 


















Complete information from 
WORLD FEDERATION OF 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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PROBLEM: WHICH FAIR TO VISIT? 
/ 


ew / 


SOLUTION: VISIT BOTH rains / 


FOR ONLY 








AIR-CONDITIONED 
UNION PACIFIC 


AT SAN FRANCISCO, TOO. 


@ Why worry about which Fair to visit 
when you can visit both Fairs, attend the 
N. E. A. Convention at San Francisco, 
July 2-6, and cross the continent twice 
(by different routes, if you wish) for 
only $69.95! It’s unbelievable—but true 
—the travel bargain of the century! 

With tickets good for 3 months, you can 
take all summer for the trip and really 
get acquainted with this great country. 
Advanced air conditioning keeps your 
smooth riding Super-Coach cool, clean, 
and comfortable, no matter how hot or 
dusty the weather. You arrive refreshed 
and ready for the gala events ahead. 


For complete information, see your local 
Interstate or Union Pacific bus agent, or 
mail the coupon. 


UNION PACIFIC STAGES 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE FOLDERS 
Paste this coupon on a penny postal card and mail 
to Travel Dept., 22nd and Leavenworth Sts., 
Omaha, Neb., for free folders and information 
(please check). 

00 San Francisco Fair ( New York World’s Fair 


(0 Expense-Paid Tours [] ---- 





“Other Points 
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President of National Journalism Director 


Announces Activities and Submits State 
Directors 


William E. Blake of the Public High School, 
Hartford, Connecticut, and president of th 
National Association of Journalism Director 
announces that National Meeting for the N 
A. J. D. include the section with N. E. A, in 
San Francisco next July 6, 1939, and the Na 
tional Council 
year end in New York. These two sections 
together with the conference during the Na. 
tional Scholastic Press Association afford a 
unusual opportunity to advisers to attend at 
least one N. A. J. D. affair this year. 

A worthy project of N. A. J. D. include 
a summer seminar and convocation of the 
teachers of journalism with Professor Brum 
of the University of Michigan who is inter 
ested in starting an institute of this kin 
at the University next July. 


Another service of N. A. J. D. is the setting 
up of a department this year to serve mem 
bers by examining the manuscripts of ter 
books planned for publication before they ar 
put on the market. The committee consists 
of: Anne Lane Savidge, Central, Omaha, 
Nebr., chairman; Helen Blaisdell, South, Mir. 
neapolis, Minn. and Gunnar Horn, Benson, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Since State Directors may be called upon 
for help by N. A. J. D. members, a list of al 
who have been elected so far follows: Idaho— 
Mrs. Mercedes J. Paul, Twin Falls; North Da- 
kota—Miss Albertine Steinborn, Valley City; 
Iowa—Miss Enid Burns, Davenport; Mime 
sota—J. E. Mulligan, Minneapolis; Nebraska 
—Gunnar Horn, Omaha; South Dakota—Miss 
Martha Deerbridge, Sioux Falls; Wisconsin— 
Stanley Norton, Wauwatosa; Texas—Miss 
Mary Frances Boss, Laredo; Pennsylvania— 
John F. Landis, Pittsburgh; New York—Hor- 
tense Barten, New York City; Oklahoma—Or 
val C. Husted; Kansas—Miss Miriam Dexter, 
Paola: Missouri—Miss Lucy Burns, Nevada; 
New Mexico—Sister John Baptist, Albuquer- 
que. 





EASTERN TOUR FOR TEACHERS 


An Eastern tour, primarily for teachers, 
is being arranged and will be conducted about 
the middle of the coming summer at a cost 
lower than most tours of its kind. The tour 
is not being organized for profit, being of 8 
cooperative nature. It will cover 25 days, 
3500 to 4000 miles will be traveled, and visits 
made to Gettysburg, Washington, Annapolis, 
Philadelphia, Atlantic City, New York City, 
Boston, and Niagara Falls. 

For particulars address 

Mrs, Pearl E, Warner, 


Cameron, Missouri 
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SCHOOLMASTERS’ CLUBS ELECT 
OFFICERS 
| 


At a recent meeting of the Lafayette Coun- 
Schoolmens’ Club officers were elected for 
coming year as follows: E. J. Christy of 
apoleon, President; John Evans of Corder, 
jee-President; Leo E. Donohew of Odessa, 
eretary and Treasurer. Twenty-five mem- 
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, my - rs from all parts of the county were pres- 
Directors * 
r the N 
E. A, 
the Na The Cooper County Teachers Association at 
so.’ the; last meeting of the year elected the fol- 
a m wing Officers: E. E. McKee, Pilot Grove, 
fford a werintendent of Schools, President; Harry 
ttend a Bowles, Principal of the grade school at Boon- 
a Bille, Vice-President; and Mrs. William Floyd, 
awe Meacher of Franklin School south of Bunce- 
of the was named Secretary-Treasurer. 
Brumn 
is inter 
his kin’ § the Southeast Missouri Schoolmasters’ Club 
_ fijoyed a panel discussion of “The Non-Acad- 
e setting Iemic Student” under the direction of Dr. S. 
ve mem @\ Kruse, Head of the Education and Psy- 
of terifiology Departments of Southeast Missouri 
they ar Kate Teachers College. 
ye The Schoolmasters’ Club does not have the 
th, Min sual set-up of officers, but the direction of 
Benet the affairs of the club is in the hands of a 
'Rteering Committee composed of a represent- 
led ups tive from among the high school principals, 
st of al shook superintendents, county superintend- 
Idaho- "> colleges, and boards of education. 
orth Da-§ The Steering Committee chosen for the 
ey City; ming year was named and includes the fol- 
Minne fowing: Hugh I. Bates of Caruthersville, 
Jebrasks Pgh School Principals; Marcus Grant of Stod- 
ta—Mis;s gard County, County Superintendents; G. H. 
consin— pPughead of Poplar Bluff, School Superintend- 
as—Mis: Hts; Dr. C. A. Magill of Cape Girardeau State 
Ivania—fleachers College; and Mr. Lang of the Cape 
‘k—Hor. Mirardeau Board of Education. 
ma—Or- 
Dexter, 
Nevada; 
Ibuquer- School man or woman with car in each county 
fe sponsor a program for Character Education, 
just placed on approved list by State of Missouri. 
Reply fully, state age, education, experience. 
SRS JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY, Ine. 
322 Lathrop Bldc., 
eachers, Kansas City, Mo. 
2d about 
t a cost 
“he tour 
ng of 3 
5 days, A TEACHER PLACEMENT BUREAU 
rd visits 18m cooperating with qualified teachers who are 
:napolis, eee in more satisfactory teaching and ad- 
- City, inistrative positions. 
Correspondence invited. 
MR. BYRON COSBY 
Warner KIRKSVILLE, MISSOURI 
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. : 2 
Castle Living at Banff Springs Hotel 


* Live at three famous mountain resorts. 
Banff Springs Hotel, Chateau Lake 
Louise, rustic Emerald Lake Chalet. 
With top-of-the-world golf, swimming, 
riding, hiking, tennis, Phing. dancing. 


2 Glorious Days . . . . from $37.50 
3 Spectacular Days . . from $47.25 
4 Colorful Days . . . . from $57.00 


6 Wonderful Days. . . from $74.50 
Tours begin at Banff or Field June 10 
and include modern hotel accommodation, 
meals and 126 miles of Jfountain Motoring. 


Add rail fare to Banff (or Field). 
. 
$1000.00 COLOR PHOTO CONTEST 


47 cash prizes for Canadian Rockies color 
photographs—in a world of thrilling Alpine 
color. Ask for full details. 
+ 
Low round-trip summer rail fares to Banff, 
Pacific Northwest, California, and the 
Golden Gate International Exposition 
going via the Canadian Rockies— fast 
Canadian Pacific air-conditioned trains. 
Ask Your Travel Agent or 
George P. Carbrey, General Agent 
418 Locust Street 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Camadian COVALT. 


WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
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ROCKY/T7T TEACHERS 


AGENCY 








Goop TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS, Etc., IN DEMAND 


Special Service—If your application letter and personal inter. 
view do not bring results send me your letter with $2.00 and 
I will re-write it and give you suggestions for personal interview. 


~ 410 U. S. Nat. Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo., Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mer. 


Largest, Most Successful in West. 
Unexcelled Service. 





















Our Service is Nationwide 


TEACHERS AGENCY than ever before. 


There are better opportunities for qualified teachers 
Executives are searching care 
fully for teachers who have the educational training, 
experience, and excellent qualifications in per- 
sonality. Early registration is an advantage, 
Member N.A.T.A. Address 1200-11 Steger Bldg. 
28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Hlinois. 











ALBERT 


TeacHers’ Acency 


25 E. JACKSON BLVD.,. CHICAGO, ILL. 





Established 1885. General Placement Bureau. Public School, Teachers’ 

College, University. Special demand for Elementary, High School, 
rt, Music, Commercial and Home Economics teachers for Suburban 

and City Schools. Folder on request. NATA. 

COR. AGENCIES: 535-5TH AVE.. N. Y.: 


HYDE BLDG... SPOKANE. WASH. 





WARRENSBURG PROFESSORS PUBLISH 
ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURE TEXT 
Dr. H. A. Phillips, Dr. E. A. Cockefair, and 

Professor J. W. Graham, all of the Depart- 

ment of Agriculture and Biology of Central 

Missouri State Teachers College, are joint 

authors of a new text in agriculture for the 

elementary schools which was recently pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Company. 

Agriculture and Rural Life is organized 
around ten major units of work but each unit 
is developed in from one to five separate chap- 
ters, which permits the adaptation of this 
book to the course of study for the seventh 
and eighth year according to seasonal inter- 
ests in agricultural topics. 

The work is profusely illustrated with au- 
thoritative photographs of farm subjects. At 
the conclusion of each chapter is found abun- 
dant study and activity suggestions as well 
as a practical bibliography composed primar- 
ily of bulletins selected from the list of the 
United States Department of Agriculture and 
of several experiment stations. 

The authors “had in mind a three-fold ob- 
jective, namely, (1) to show the advantages 
of the farm as a place to live, (2) to pre- 
sent the elementary principles of farming, and 
(3) to teach the modern practices essential 
to farm operation.” 

Objectives two and three are adequately 
achieved in this book. The significant con- 
tribution of Agriculture and Rural Life is to 
be found in the complete attainment of its 
first objective, “to show the advantages of 
the farm as a place to live.” 


TENTH ANNUAL SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TORS CONFERENCE 


The state school superintendents and com- 
missioners of education in the southern states 
will meet at George Peabody College on June 
15, 16, 17 for the TENTH ANNUAL SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS CONFERENCE to dis- 
cuss CURRENT PROGRAMS AND OBJEC- 
TIVES OF PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THE 
SOUTH. City and county superintendents and 
principals and school-board members are in- 
vited to attend. 





The Campbell High School was organized 
in 1902. Approximately 800 students have 
graduated since it was organized. Superin- 
tendent H. M. Aulsbury is serving his six- 
teenth year as head of the Campbell schools. 





NEW BUILDING FOR HURLEY 

Construction of a new $30,000 elementary 
school building at Hurley has been assured. 
The building will be a five room, one story 
structure to be constructed of native stone. 
The new structure is to be erected on the 
grounds of the Hurley high school building 
and will replace the present elementary build- 
ing which has been in service there for many 
years. 





OW TO USE RADIO IN THE CLASS- 

ROOM, a pamphlet compiled by a commit- 

tee of teachers and radio educators in as- 
sociation with the project on the evaluation of 
school broadcasts at Chio State University 
has been published by the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters, 1626 K St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Copies of the pamphlet can be 
obtained free by writing direct to the As- 
sociation. 

IMPORTANT CONVENTIONS 

The Western Arts Association will meet in 
convention May 3-6, 1939, in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 

School Administrators’ Conference, June 15 
17, George Peabody Coliege, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 

The National Conference on Visual Educa- 
tion will meet in Chicago with headquarters 
at 1111 Armitage ave., June 19-22. 

National Education Association Convention, 
July 2-6, 1939, San Francisco, California. 

The World Federation of Education Ass0- 
ciations will hold its meeting in Rio de Janeiro, 
South America, August 6-11, 1939. 

American Education Week, November 5-1], 
1939. 

Missouri State Teachers Association, No 
vember 15-18, 1939, St. Louis. 
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GROUP INSURANCE 


M EMBERS of the Missouri State Teachers Association under 60 years of 
age and in good health are entitled to make application for M. 8. T. A. 
group insurance. The rates quoted below are for $1000 of insurance. 


Teachers under 60 years of age and above 45 may also apply for insurance 


at attractive rates. 


The above rates do not include the annual service fee of $1.00 per policy 


M.S. T. A. 


If 16 years of age the eost will be $4.97. 
If 17 years of age the cost will be $5.07. 
If 18 years of age the cost will be $5.15. 
If 19 years of age the cost will be $5.26. 
If 20 years of age the cost will be $5.37. 
If 21 years of age the cost will be $5.47. 
If 22 years of age the cost will be $5.58. 
If 23 years of age the cost will be $5.64. 
If 24 years of age the cost will be $5.71. 
If 25 years of age the cost will be $5.77. 
If 26 years of age the cost will be $5.81. 
If 27 years of age the cost will be $5.85. 
If 28 years of age the cost will be $5.88. 
If 29 years of age the cost will be $5.90. 
If 30 years of age the cost will be $5.93. 
If 31 years of age the cost will be $5.95. 
If 32 years of age the cost will be $5.98. 
If 33 years of age the cost will be $6.06. 
If 34 years of age the cost will be $6.15. 
If 35 years of age the cost will be $6.26. 
If 36 years of age the cost will be $6.42. 
If 37 years of age the cost will be $6.61. 
If 38 years of age the cost will be $6.82. 
If 39 years of age the cost will be $7.06. 
If 40 years of age the cost will be $7.35. 
If 41 years of age the cost will be $7.68. 
If 42 years of age the cost will be $8.08. 
If 43 years of age the cost will be $8.49. 
If 44 years of age the cost will be $8.99. 
If 45 years of age the cost will be $9.52 


(not $1.00 per thousand but $1.00 for each policy). 


Medical examinations are not usually required of persons under 45 years 


of age who apply for not more than $3000 of insurance. 


Every teacher in the State should have a M. 8. T. A. group insurance policy. 
Please write Thos. J. Walker, Secretary, Colvmbia, Missouri, for a free 


application blank and full information. 

















THE NEW GEOGRAPHIES—OUR WORLD TODAY 


At the recent meeting of the American Associ- 
ation of School Administrators at Cleveland Pro- 
fessor Roy Winthrop Hatch demonstrated with 
pupils of a small high school the ideals of democ- 
racy in a rural community. 


With the memories of Professor Hatch’s demon- 
stration class at St. Lou... in 1936 fresh in the 
minds of listeners, he once again proved himself 
the master-teacher of our day. 


Perhaps the outstanding characteristic of the 
Cleveland demonstration was the simplicity of the 
teacher’s speech and the clarity of his presenta- 
tion. As Professor Hatch left the stage with his 


pupils, the next speaker, Jan Masaryk, paid him a 


fitting tribute with the remark, 


speech. What more can I say?” 


“There goes my 


It was a happy circumstance which gave Jan 
Masaryk, one of the leading apostles of world 
understanding and good will, the opportunity for 
such a vivid illustration of his message. No finer 
example could have been afforded Mr. Masaryk 
than Mr. Hatch’s of the training 
for true democracy which makes for real brother- 
hood everywhere. 

Teachers who use the Geographies, Our 
World Today, by Stull and Hatch, may feel assured 
that they are doing their part in teaching young 
pupils those ideals of democracy and brotherhood 
which lead to the benefits of universal peace. 


demonstration 


New 


Allyn and Bacon 


New York Chicago 


Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 














